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OLD BARNABY'S TREASURE. 



CHAPTER I. 

A PRINCE of the realm^ a king on his throne^ could 
scarcely feel happier than did Bamaby Bragg when he 
held an old shoe or boot firmly between his knees, 
whilst he stitched away with his well-waxed thread, and 
when by the side of him lay heaped together, in the 
direst confusion, sundry other old boots and shoes — 
some little, some big ; some without toes, others minus 
heels — ^but all alike in one respect, namely, waiting their 
respective turns to be grasped by the hard, bony hands 
of the cobbler, who would not put them down again till 
those nimble, toiling fingers had so replaced the worn- 
out parts, and so carefully stitched together the ugly 
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Ttnts, that their owners would almost find it difEcult 
to claim them as their property. 

No one could be happier than Old Bamaby 
was when thus situated; but at other times his 
brow was clouded, and the wrinkles round his 
eyes and mouth appeared more deeply set, and 
his countenance looked anxious and gloomy, showing 
but too plainly that his was a life of toil and 
care. 

But he did not toil for himself alone. Had it been 
so, he would have cared less whether work came to him 
or not ; but it was otherwise, he had one to labour for, 
whose existence was far dearer to him than his own — 
his little grand-daughter, Lilly, the solace of his old 
age, ''his treasure,^' ''his bright eyes,'^ "his little 
one,'* by all of which endearing names he would by 
turns call her. 

Lilly's companionship, Lilly's fondling ways, 
brought many a happy smile to the old cobbler's 
face; but the care of her also wrung many a sigh 
from his loving heart, and caused many an anxious 
thought to pass through his mind : for at times work 
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was slacks and the old man knew not which way to 
turn to get his darling bread. 

Lilly had been an orphan since she was four 
years old : first her father, Bamaby Bragg's only son, 
had died of brain fever ; then her mother had quickly 
followed him to the grave, and the little orphan 
girl had no protector left but her grandfather^ the 
cobbler. 

But Barnaby Bragg was not the one, as he said, 
''to forsake bone of his bone or flesh of his flesh; 
Lilly was his own boy's child, and Lilly must be cared 
for," and therefore, from the day of her mother's death, 
she became an inmate of his home, such as it was. 

Let us now look round it — the one room that 
had been the cobbler's home for many and many 
a year. There, in one comer, was an old stump bed- 
stead, originally used by Old Bamaby, to stretch his 
weary limbs on after his day's work, but now devoted 
to Lilly's sole use, whilst her doting grandfather 
spread on the floor his straw mattress and scanty 
coverings by the side of his darling, as if to protect her 
from all and every harm. 
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In the opposite comer stood a low, old-fashioned 
chest of drawers, on which reposed all Lilly's treasures 
— 2i broken work-box that had belonged to her mother, 
a Bible that had been bought by her father out of his 
weekly savings, one or two odd cups and saucers, and 
one or two equally odd glasses. 

Besides the drawers and the bedstead, Bamaby 
Bragg's home contained little other furniture — ^three 
wooden chairs, a three-legged round table, a stool on 
which the old man sat when at work, a few miscel- 
laneous pieces of crockery on a tiny dresser, and one 
or two saucepans and cooking utensils underneath the 
shelves, comprised the whole amount of his worldly 
possessions, but this amount was sufficient; enough 
to content and satisfy the cobbler's heart, provided the 
pile of old boots and shoes were there waiting for his 
ready hands to repair them, that he might kno>y the 
wherewithal would be forthcoming to furnish food and 
clothing for his little Lilly. 

Old Bamaby was not only happy in his simple 
home, when his trade prospects were bright, but he 
was also proud of his trade : as proud of it as any land- 
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owner and millionaire might be of his property and 
his thousands; as proud as one of noble birth who 
could look far back in the past^ tracing his ancient 
high descent from generation to generation. 

A cobbler's business^ in Old Bamab3r's estimation^ 
ranked high. What could be a finer sight than an 
old boot turned, comparatively speaking, into a new 
one ? or what could be so cheering to the owner of a 
toeless shoe, through which a worn stocking, or may 
be even a child^s bare toe, had before protruded, than 
to have it brought home nicely tapped and neatly 
mended ? 

If these questions were asked fiamaby Bragg, he 
would answer, with a most decided shake of the head, 
" Nothing, there could be no finer sight, nothing more 
cheering," and, believing this from his heart, he felt 
justified in being proud of his handicraft, the trade 
that had been handed down to him, as it were, by 
hereditary right. His father had been a cobbler before 
him ; his grandfather before Aim, and his great-grand- 
father before iJiat. Beyond this Bamaby Bragg could 
not go; indeed, it was quite far enough in the back- 
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ground for any one to look^ he said^ for if a man could 
tell who his great-grandfather was, that was sufficient 
— quite enough to be proud of, no matter if all before 
were a blank ! 

The death of his only child had been a great blow, 
a deep affliction to the cobbler, for he not only then 
lost his son on whom his whole affection was centred, 
but he also saw that with him died out all hope of 
the trade he loved so well being handed down to 
his posterity ; for the child that had been bom but a 
few years before its father's death was a female, and 
a female cobbler would not be altogether the thing. 
Bamaby Bragg felt that, and it was a source of 
regret to him when he took the little orphan to his 
own home; the only murmur his neighbours ever 
heard come from his lips being, that he should not 
be able to teach her his trade : " ^Tis a pity, 'tis a sad 
pity,^' he would say, ^' that it^s a maid, for I cannot 
teach those weak female fingers to work/* 

Old Bamaby had also liked his daughter-in-law 
well, so that gladly, both for her sake as well as his 
son's, he had given her the promise when she lay 
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on her death-bed^ that her little Lilly should never 
come to the House * as long as he livedo and that he 
would take her home with him and work for and care 
for her. After this promise the poor woman^s mind 
seemed at ease^ and she lay quietly waiting for her 
last moment with the unsuspecting child lying cuddled 
close to her side, whilst her fat little hands played 
with her mother's cold clammy fingers, little heeding 
that soon, very soon, those poor fingers would no 
longer feel her fondling touch. 

The cobbler's tears fell fast whilst he looked on 
this scene, and faster still, when he told Lilly she 
was to go along with him, for she twined her arms 
round her dead parent's neck, saying, "No, no, 
gandfader, not leave mammy.'' 

But the grief of a child of four years old is not 
lasting : and so after the first parting was over, Lilly 
soon became reconciled to her new home, and only 
occasionally stopped in a game with the old boots 
and shoes or some pieces of leather, to ask when 
Mammy was coming to fetch her away;" sometimes 

* The Union, so often called the " House " by poor people. 
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when she made the inquiry even failing to listen to the 
reply, and frisking back to her mute friends and play- 
things, the old boots and shoes, caring nought if her 
grandfather made her no answer at all, which was 
usually the case, as it was painful to the old man to tell 
his darling she would never see her mother more. 

The cobbler's affection for the child, and his 
tender care of her, astonished every one, but none 
more so than himself, and he often wondered, as 
years rolled on, how he had been able to look after 
such a wee maid as Lilly was when he first brougHt 
her to his underground home. 

But he did manage it ; he prepared her food for 
her, he got her up and put her to bed, and even taught 
his stiff hard fingers to wash and dress her as 
carefully as a woman^s hands could have performed 
the task. 

No wonder then, that as days and weeks passed 
by, a great attachment, a great love, sprang up between 
the old man and the little child ; the outer world was 
nothing to them, they cared only for each other, and 
so long as they were together they were satisfied. 
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Separated they seldom were — indeed never, whilst 
Lilly was too young to look after herself; for when 
her grandfather had to take home work or go on 
any errand, he invariably led the little maid by 
the hand, and she toddled along by his side merry 
enough, sometimes talking to him but more often 
making remarks to herself about the wonderful things 
she saw in the shop-windows she passed. 

So much alone with the old man, it was not 
astonishing that Lilly should become prematurely 
thoughtful and sedate. She soon managed to learn 
many things, and by the time she was eight years 
old, when my tale opens, she was her grandfather^s 
housekeeper-=-the sole manager of his home. 

Many a time would Bamaby Bragg tell his 
neighbours his little maid had as good a head on 
her shoulders as any grown-up woman, and he would 
assure them, she could lay out a penny as well as 
either of them, could cook a potato and bit of meat 
as readily as the best wife amongst them, and that 
she was equally skilful at cleaning his room and 
lighting his fire; in fact, there was but one thing 
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amiss in her, and that was her sex, because he could 
not make a cobbler of her. " If she had but been a 
boy/^ he would often exclaim, after having sounded 
her praises to his attentive listeners, "her fortune 
would have been made; for with a head-piece like 
hers I have very little doubt that in time she would 
have been one of the best shoemakers in the land/^ 

As I have said before, this was Barnaby Bragg's 
sole regret with regard to his grandchild, and it 
brought him many an hour's reasoning whilst he 
pondered in his own mind whether it was possible 
to get over the difficulty, and to teach her his trade 
though she was a female. 

He would often ask himself if it were possible, 
but if the answer were ever satisfactory he certainly 
let the time pass without making any attempt at giving 
her instructions, and never by any chance did he 
allude to his thoughts to Lilly. 



CHAPTER 11. 

At eight o^clock on the morning when my tale opens^ 
Old Bamaby was seated on his wooden stool before 
the door, the upper part of which was cut away to 
serve the purpose of a window to let the light in to 
his humble home. 

On this morning, with a bright spring sun shining 
on his honest brow, he was in one of his happy 
moods j the wrinkles round his mouth and eyes seemed 
less plain, his forehead more smooth, and his eyes 
twinkled and sparkled joyfully, as every now and then 
he turned them in the direction of a large pile of boots 
and shoes that had been brought in to him the day 
before, and which now were placed by his side, ready 
for him to take them up to restore them to something 
more like their former state. ^ 

For some days he had been slack of work, so slack 
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that the last penny had gone for breads and m a sad 
frame of mind the old cobbler was pondering what he 
should do to find his little maid breakfast on the mor- 
row, when the first soleless shoe appeared, then the others 
of that now large heap followed in quick succession, so 
that Barnaby went to bed on that night a happy man, 
for he knew he could work when he had it to do, 
and now that it was in his grasp once more, he also 
knew Lilly would be well off for the next week or 
two. 

The sun shining brightly through the cracks of 
the shutters that filled up the top part of his door 
by night, woke the cobbler betimes on that happy 
morning. Lilly, on the stump bedstead by his side, 
was still sleeping soundly; he looked at her fondly, 
muttering to himself, "Aye, sleep on, little one, 
whilst your old grandfather gets up and earns some 
breakfast for you ; sleep on, child, and may you never 
know the dread of want as I have done since I have 
had the care of you V^ 

Another fond look at his darling, who was all the 
world to him, and the old man crept out of his bed. 
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moving about noiselessly^ whilst he dressed himself 
and packed up his bed and coverlet, which by day 
found a place on the top of Lilly's bedstead. His 
toilet completed, he turned to reach his working stool, 
when a boot-lace caught in one leg, overturned it, and 
brought it with a loud bang to the ground. 

Lilly sprung up in bed, shook her long wavy hair, 
and asked what was the matter. 

''Nothing, bright eyes," replied the cobbler, "but 
all the same, I would not have had it happen for 
sixpence; I did not want my little maid to wake till I 
had got on with one of these jobs of mending." 

" That's nasty of you, you cross old grandfather,'' 
said Lilly, jumping out of bed and throwing her arms 
round his neck to have her morning kiss; then 
standing back and shaking her finger menacingly two 
or three times close against his nose, she added, "Now, 
mind, if you ever do that again, I'll stay in bed all day 
to punish you ; there !" 

The old man laughed merrily as he replied, " Would 
you though, bright eyes ? I don't believe you." 

"Yes, but I would though, you spite&l old 
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grandfather; you know I like to be up first, and to 
have the fire lighted and the kettle on before you 
stir/' Then raising her warning finger once more, she 
continued, " So do you hear ? if you ever serve me 
such a trick again, sneaking out of bed like an old 
mouse, I won't get up all day, perhaps not for a whole 
week, now, mind V* a stamp of the little naked foot, as 
a mark of command, finished Lilly's harangue; she 
then began scrambling into her much-worn clothes, 
after which she smoothed and made her bed, and 
dragged her grandfather's on to the top of it, covering 
the whole tidily with a patchwork quilt which had 
formerly belonged to her mother, who had made it 
when first married. 

This done, the fire was soon blazing in the small 
grate, and the kettle filled and on; then Lilly betook 
herself to arranging their few breakfast things, when 
suddenly it flashed across her mind there was no bread, 
no butter, and only one teaspoonful of tea in their 
cupboard. 

With tears starting to her eyes she looked at the 
bare shelves, but not a word of complaint escaped her 
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lips, a deep drawn sigh was the only token that she 
was in trouble; but this sign was quickly noticed by 
the doting cobbler, who stopped in his work and turned 
sharply round on his stool as soon as he heard it, to 
inquire what was amiss with his darling. 

At first Lilly did not answer, but on a repetition of 
the inquiry, she said, sadly, " There^s no breakfast for 
you, grandfather, not a bit ; you must have given me 
the last piece for my supper ; how naughty of you V 

"Therein be breakfast for us both in a twinkling, 
little one,'^ replied the cobbler, '^a few minutes more 
and I shall have finished this job, then you shall run 
home with it and bring some bread on the road back ; 
and I tell you what, as I have this plenty of work 
beside me, I'll stand treat of a bit of salt butter or a 
rasher of bacon ; what say you to that, bright eyes ?'^ 

Lilly clapped her hands joyfully, and smacked her 
lips noisily at the expectation of such a treat, and then 
said, ^^That will be nice, grandfather; we^ll have the 
bacon, not the butter, for you know we haven't had a 
bit of meat for a whole week." 

'^ True, child, true," ejaculated the old man with a 

2 
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sigh, more on Lilly^s account than his own. '^Then 
it^s to be the bacon, is it, little one?^' he added, stopping 
in his work to stroke her wavy hair ; " then bacon let 
it be — get a couple of good rashers/' 

" That I will, grandfather ; Til run into old Mother 
Benson's, as we call her, and coax her to give me two 
nice streaky bits." 

" If you appear the same to her as you do to me at 
this moment, bright eyes, she won't refuse you," mur- 
mured the cobbler, more to himself than to his 
companion. 

It was no wonder that Old Bamaby should look 
admiringly on his little grandchild at that moment, or 
that he should feel it would go hard with any one to 
refuse her a request, for she appeared lovely in her 
poverty. Her hazel eyes just then fully merited the 
appellation given them by the cobbler — they sparkled 
with delight ; and her wavy auburn hair shining brightly 
in the sunlight, as it hung in natural curls on her 
shoulders, gave such an angelic look to the poor child, 
that many a lady born would have been proud of such 
a daughter. 
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After the cobbler^s last murmured remark, his 
fingers worked more rapfdly than before the pause, 
whilst Lilly stood silently by, her hands resting care- 
lessly on her hips as she watched the thread go quickly 
in and out, longing for the last stitch, that she might 
be off on her pleasant errand. 

Another few minutes and the task was done; the 
thread was cut ; a missing nail quickly hanmiered in ; 
the boot turned over and over again in the cobbler's 
hands as he examined it narrowly through his large 
round tortoise-shell spectacles to see that nothing more 
was wanting, and then with a look as happy as Lilly's, 
he exclaimed, "There, little one, there it is — done, 
finished; and it looks first-rate, doesn't it ?'' 

Without waiting for Lilly's approving answer he 
looked his own thorough satisfaction on the boot, as 
he placed it in her hands, saying, ''Now run ofl^ 
bright eyes, and be sharp. Tell William Brown the job 
comes to fifteen pence, and it's worth every farthing of 
the money ; tell him, too, to let me have the fellow 
before it gets as bad as this one ; it will be better for 
his pocket, and an easier matter for me." 
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Lilly scarcely stayed to listen to the last part of 
this speech, and was out of the door as the cobbler 
uttered the final words. 

Bamaby Bragg smiled as he noticed Lilly's haste, 
and was about to rise from his stool to close the door, 
when it slammed together from the force with which 
she in her impetuosity to be off had thrown it back on 
its hinges ; then he turned towards the heap of boots 
and shoes, and stooping to pick up one that seemed to 
require the least mending, he looked it carefully over to 
see what was needed. 

''New vamps!" he said thoughtfully, commencing 
at the same time to remove the old ones. After those 
two words the cobbler was silent, and worked away as 
though his life depended on the finishing of that boot. 

Whether he was lost in thought, or whether he was 
in that happy state of unconsciousness really thinking 
of nothing, I cannot tell, but certainly Old Bamaby 
heeded no one that was passing, and did not pause to 
look up from his work, till suddenly his hands dropped 
and the boot hung carelessly in the leather apron that 
was on his knees. 
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But even then he did not look up ; his gaze was 
turned to the work he had to do, showing where his 
thoughts then were, if they had been idle before. 

'^ Uppers mended for you two !'' he ejaculated, 
taking up a pair of huge shoes and placing them by 
themselves. ^' Vamps and toe-pieces for these little 
ones ; soles and heels to you three big uns ; the others 
seem to be odd jobs that a few stitches and nails will 
soon set to rights. Now let's see,'' he continued, 
scratching his head as if to scratch out the answer 
through his bald crown. '^Soling and heeling them 
three, four-and-six ; vamps for them, three shillings : 
four-and-six and three shillings, seven-and-six ; — and 
three-and-nine for those" (nodding at some boots that 
required soling and upper leathers mended), ^'that 
makes eleven-and-threepence ; and half-a-crown those 
soles" (nodding again at a pair of child's boots), 
" eleven-and-threepence and half-a-crown, thirteen-and- 
ninepence ; and those odds and ends will make another 
four shillings — about, say, seventeen shillings clear!" 

Another scratch of the head, and the cobbler went 
on, "That'll be more than enough for the child and 
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me too, for upwards of a fortnight, even if so be that 
no more work comes in, — and FU do it ; Pll get Mrs. 
Robbins to help me, then won't bright eyes be pleased !^^ 

What was intended to please ^^ bright eyes'' the 
cobbler did not say, nor would he have had time, for at 
that very moment the owner of the name sprang with 
a bound over the half-door, and lighting on the top of 
his lap, totally unmindfiil of the work that was still 
between his knees, she exclaimed : " There, see there ! 
there's two beautiful rashers, grandfather ; I told you 
Mrs. Benson would turn out some streaky bits for me ; 
ain't they capital, and shan't we have a fine breakfast, 
dearie ? " 

Whilst saying this, Lilly was twisting the bacon 
round and round in her fingers, looking at it with 
considerable satisfaction and admiration. 

"But Where's the bread, little one?" asked thecobbler. 

"Now, did you really think I'd forgot that? to 
be sure, that would have been good ! Why there it 
is, I threw it on to the table when I jumped over the 
doorway; you are a silly old grandfather to think 
that Lilly had forgot the bread I" 
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Laughing heartily at the possibility of her being 
so thoughtless, she sprang from the cobbler's knees 
to the fireplace, and quickly began toasting the bacon. 
Before it was quite finished, she turned briskly round, 
bobbing her head knowingly at her grandfather, and 
exclaiming : " I say, yoi^ve forgot something too, you 
have j what about the change, eh ? *' 

The cobbler's gruff ha, ha, joined in chorus with 
Lillj^s ringing laugh, as she said this. 

^^ Right, little one, right, I had forgot j what have 
you brought me back V^ 

You guess," was Lilly's reply. 
Well, let's see — ^threepence the loaf, and say four- 
pence the bacon, for thej^re thick pieces, — then you've 
eightpence to give up, little one." 

'^ Wrong again, that you are, grandfather," said 
Lilly, her eyes twinkling brightly as she nodded tri- 
umphantly at the cobbler. 

'^ Too little or too much, bright eyes ?" 

^^ It's too much one way or the other," she answered 
knowingly; then with another nod that shook her 
curls all over her face and back again, she said, ^^ If 
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Pve got too much^ may I keep the change for myself, 
for my very own, eh, grandfather — say yes, do — o P^ 

^' Yes, little one,'* was the prompt reply. 

"Then I declare Fve got twopence,^' shouted Lilly 
joyously, placing the bacon in a plate which stood on 
the hob, and putting her hand in her pocket to draw 
out the money. " There,'^ she said, advancing towards 
the cobbler, "there's eightpence for you, and here's 
twopence for me !" 

The eightpence was soon dropped into her grand- 
father's apron ; then she jumped about the room merrily 
with her own two penny pieces clasped tightly between 
the palms of her hands ; but presently, stopping sud- 
denly before her treasures on the top of the old 
drawers, she opened her mother's workbox, into which 
she quietly put the pence, murmuring to herself, 
"There, lie there till I want to use you; you know 
what for," she added, giving one of her knowing nods 
at the money, as she replaced the tray over it. 

"What's that you're saying of, little one?" ex- 
claimed the cobbler, looking inquisitively at his pet; 
" What are you hoarding your pence for ?^' 
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"PU tell you some day, grandfather; it's a secret 
now, so don^t ask any more questions, but come along 
and have breakfast whilst it's hot. Look at the bacon, 
how fat and prime it looks, with its edges all curled 
up and frizzled brown/' 

''It just does look nice, little one,'' replied the 
cobbler, taking oiT his leather apron and seating him- 
self at the table; ''and it does my little cook great 
credit," he added, stroking her hair as she seated her- 
self by his side. 

" Now don't be silly, grandfather, we're going to 
have breakfast grand to-day, and I won't be little one, or 
bright eyes, or cook, but I'll be mistress and you shall 
be master, and we'll fancy ourselves two of those carriage 
folks that now and then rattle past here. There, sir, 
there's your rasher, and here's mine; ain't it good ?" 

Having poured out two cups of tea, a large one 
for the cobbler and a small one for herself, she set 
to work in earnest, and with an appetite sharpened by 
the short allowances of the past week, she attacked 
fiercely the piece of bacon on her plate. After having 
taken three or four mouthfuls with a relish that made 
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her eyes twinkle and her lips smack, she suddenly 
stopped, and holding her knife and fork in her hands, 
with her elbows resting on the table, she exclaimed : 
'^ Do you think they ever get rashers as prime as these, 
eh, grandfather ?" 

" They, Lilly, they ; who do you mean, child }" 

" Why, them carriage folks, to be sure ; them we're 
pretending to be." 

^^ I reckon they get many a rasher, Lilly, and lots 
of good things besides ; Pve heard say, their breakfasts 
are real feasts — hot bread, toast, fruit, fish, flesh, and 
fowl, all sorts ; but I tell you what, little one, there^s 
one thing they never get better than we've got now." 

'' What^s that ?" eagerly asked Lilly, with knife and 
fork still held up level with her face ; " it^s not the 
bread and not the tea, and not the bacon, and not the 
crockery, because I expects they have grand cups and 
saucers, like I have seen in the shop windows, painted 
beautiful, and covered with gold. fVhat is it then V 

"Why it is this, bright eyes, it's our appetite; 
the relish we've got, through poverty and need ; themes 
the things to give an edge to our appetite, Lilly. Them 
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grand folks get so much of the best of everything, 
they can't tell what it is to really enjoy their food as 
we do these rashers." 

'^ That's it, is it?" said Lilly, thoughtfully, com- 
mencing another attack on her bacon, "then I tell 
you Mihat, grandfather, Pd rather be poor, for I like 
to relish my food; so we won't pretend any longer 
to be grand, but we'll be old grandfather and little 
one again/' 

Sapng this, Lilly put down her knife and fork to 
give the cobbler a loving hug. 

"That's right, little one," replied the old man, 
returning the child's embrace, " I would rather see 
you content in your own station, and let alone the 
gentry. I've been content all my life, Lilly, with all 
but one thing, and that concerns you, little one." 

" What's that, grandfather, do tell ?" 

" There, there, never mind ; it's only a foolish regret, 
and I never meant to have named it." 

" But you have, you know ; and to punish you, you 
must tell Lilly; I won't eat no more till you have, 
there !" 
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" Well then, little one, I suppose I must tell you, 
though it*s no odds now as it can't be altered. I've 
always wished you had been a boy, Lilly. There, now 
you have it; that's been the greatest regret in my 
life, Lilly.'' 

'^ Grandfather ! what a silly grandfather you are; 
why if I had been a boy, who^d have looked 
after you, I should like to know? who'd have made 
your bed, who'd have kept your room clean, who'd 
have cooked and bought your dinner for you? why, 
you ungrateful grandfather ! you'd have been a miser- 
able, uncared-for old man without me. Lilly a boy ! 
why it's just about impossible, and it's a good job 
for you it is !" and Lilly burst into a merry laugh. 

'^ I count you're right, bright eyes ; but you know 
you can't be a cobbler, Lilly, and the trade will be lost 
when I am taken." 

'^ A cobbler ! well, no, I suppose I can't," replied 
Lilly, thoughtfully; '^yet I don't know, grandfather, 
are there no women cobblers ?" 

"No, child, no; never heard of none, leastways; 
besides, I should not like to see your weak fingers 
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toiling over man's work^ so we must let be what is^ 
and not grumble, that'll do no good/' 

"Whose fault is it, grandfether ?'' asked Lilly, 
inquiringly. 

" I didn't say it was any one's fault, little one. 
You came into the world a girl, and so you must re- 
main to the end of the chapter ; it's no use asking why 
or wherefore." 

''Who made me a girl, if you wanted me to be a 
boyr 

" There, there, child, don't ask any more questions, 
but let's finish our meal," said the cobbler, turning his 
head rather away, to avoid Lilly's gaze, as she asked 
the question. 

Nothing daunted, though she noticed the averted 
confused look, Lilly whispered : " It was God who made 
me a girl, grandfather; and if He did it, it was right." 

The cobbler looked sharply on the child, but 
evading her remark, asked abruptly, "Who has been 
talking to you, little one ?" 

A slight blush passed over Lilly's face as she 
replied, " A lady, grandfather, I don't know her name. 
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she met me the other day as I came out of Mrs. 
Benson^s shop; she told me God made me^ and she 
asked me lots of things/' 

^'What did she ask you, Lilly/* inquired the 
cobbler abruptly. 

" Oh, lots of things ! she asked what my name was, 
who I lived with, where you lived, and what you did ; 
and if we went to church, and if you sent me to 
school, and if we said our prayers.'' 

'* Why didn't you tell me this before, Lilly ?" said 
her grandfather. 

'' I didn't like to, grandfather." 
. "Why not, child?" 

"Because, grandfather, I didn't think you loved 
God as that lady seemed to, and because I knew we 
did not say our prayers, and that we didn't go to 
church, and I didn't go to school." 

" Did you tell the lady all this, Lilly ?" asked the 
cobbler. 

" I told her we didn't." 

" And what did she say, Lilly ?" 

" She sighed, and looked shocked, and said it ought 
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not to be so ; and she said she would pray to God for 
us, and ask Him to call us, that we might be saved, and 
become good sheep in his fold. I didn't know what she 
meant by this, and I did not like to ask her, so I said, 
' Thank you ma'am,' and curtsied as she turned away." 

For a few minutes after this conversation the two 
continued their breakfast in silence, which the cobbler 
broke by saying — 

'* Lilly, listen to me, little one. Religion is for the 
grand folks that you were just talking about; it's not 
so much for such as we, for we must work hard all 
our lives to earn our bread, and it's little time that's 
left us for solemn talk and such like; and it's my idea 
that God gave us the Sabbath to rest on — it's all very 
well for those who do nothing all the week to go to 
church; it's too much to expect of poor people like us, 
who are tired out when Saturday night comes." 

Lilly sighed, but made no reply to the cobbler's 
remarks for a few seconds, then looking up into his 
face, as she shook back her golden curls, she suddenly 
asked, " What about school, grandfather ? I should like 
to go to school." 
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" That's not for us neither, little one ; I've not the 
means ; how can I pay 3rour schooling, child, when I 
can scarce get our daily bread ?** 

" I could go to school cheap, grandfather — ^twopence 
a week." 

As Lilly said that, she glanced at her mother's 
workbox. The cobbler noticed the look, and asked, 
" Were you thinking of school, when you put those 
penny pieces there, Lilly P'* 

" Yes, grandfather; I thought Td like to go for one 
week just to try, and to see if I could learn to '^ 

"To what?" inquired the cobbler. 

"To read father's Bible, grandfather; the lady 
called it God's book, and said we ought to read it/' 

" I wish you had not seen the lady, Lilly, if it's to 
set you wishing for things that can't be." 

"Mustn't I go to school, grandfather, mustn't I 
really? Say you mean no, and Lilly won't ask you 
again, for you know she doesn't like to vex you, 
dearie." 

Saying this pleadingly, Lilly clung round her 
grandfather's neck, looking lovingly into his face. For 
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a minute or so the cobbler made no reply, then in his 
accustomed way, stroking down her hair affectionately, 
he said — 

''We'll see about it some day, Lilly, I'll have a 
talk with Mrs. Robbins; but don't let's say any more 
on the matter now, little one ; clear away the cups and 
things, whilst I get back to work." 

Without another word, Lilly set about her usual 
morning^s washing up and tidjring, wondering all the 
time whether she should go to school and learn to 
read in her father's Bible, and whether she should ever 
go to church. 

The cobbler's thoughts wandered on the same 
subject, but not hopefully as did Lilly's. 

He inwardly ejaculated from time to time, " I wish 
she had never met that lady!" whilst Lilly pondered 
joyfully over all she had said to her, earnestly hoping 
that the day was near when her twopence would be 
taken from the workbox to pay her first week's 
schooling. 



CHAPTER III. 

The pile of unmended boots and shoes had consider- 
ably diminished in size before Old Bamaby lay stretched 
on his bed to rest the next night. One or two odd 
ones had been sent home by Lilly ; another pair or two, 
which had required little mending, were placed side by 
side, ready to be carried home early the next morning 
by the cobbler himself. 

The old man had decided on this step, having fully 
made up his mind to lose no time in seeking a conver- 
sation with Mrs. Robbins respecting the new freak, as 
he thought it, that Lilly had got in her head about 
going to school. Many a time during the day, whilst 
his fingers were busy with their work, he had murmured 
to himself, '* It'll never do ; I've rubbed along all these 
years without much learning, and the child had better 
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do the same. Teach her lots of new-fangled things^ 
and then what will be the end of it — ^my bright 
eyes, my darling, will look down on her grandfather — 
the poor cobbler — and my happiness, my only pleasure, 
will be gone. No! no! it^ll never do!'' A tear was 
brushed roughly away with the shirt-sleeve of the old 
man each time this thought passed through his mind, 
and he inwardly hoped his friend and adviser, Mrs. 
Robbins, would strengthen his purpose by concurring 
in his views. 

Betimes, by four the next morning, Bamaby Bragg 
was up ; very quickly he dressed himself, and softly, 
without disturbing Lilly, he crept from the room into 
the street, where all was yet still and quiet. 

In his eagerness to be early he found he had got up 
too soon, for he did not like to rouse the parties to 
whom he had to carry the boots before six o'clock, 
neither could he call on his friend at such an unreason- 
able hour as four. 

After a few minutes' hesitation, as he listened to a 
neighbouring clock chiming a quarter past four, he 
determined to take a stroll to get a little fresh air, a 
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luxury he seldom enjoyed, excepting on a fine Sunday — 
the ^only day on which he could find time if busy, and 
inclination, if slack of work, to wander beyond the 
streets of the city in which he lived. Without any 
fixed purpose he walked on till he reached the river, 
then seating himself on its banks, he determined to 
wait there till he heard the cathedral clock strike 
seven. 

The old cobbler could not have selected a more 
lovely spot to rest in, nor could the morning have been 
more brightly glorious, but scenery had little effect on a 
nature like his, and the weather still less; therefore, 
when he seated himself by the river, and gazed on its 
sparkling ripples dancing in the sunlight, he did so 
merely because it appeared a comfortable resting-place 
within earshot of the cathedral bells, so that he could 
catch the first sound of the hour when he might with 
flecency take his work home. 

If any one had asked Old Barnaby, after he had 
been there two or three hours, what he had been think- 
ing of whilst sitting thus still and quiet, he would 
have answered, "Nothing!" Perhaps he would have 
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thought he was answering correctly; but it was not 
the case^ every minute of the time his mind had been 
full of one thing : his one treasure^ his sole object in 
life filled his thoughts. 

They were troubled thoughts, for he felt the lady's 
fair words had unsettled his darling's mind, and three 
things — school-going, church-attending, and prayers — 
things the cobbler had had nothing to do with during 
his long life, seemed to him to have risen up to 
separate him from the object he loved most — the 
darling of his heart. 

The deep sound of the cathedral clock roused the 
old man ; he picked up the boots that had lain for- 
gotten at his side, and walked briskly towards the city, 
intending to leave his work before he called on Mrs. 
Robbins. 

''You are an early visitor to be sure, Mr. Bragg," 
said his friend, as she opened the door, in answer to 
his knock. 

''Well, I am rather, Mrs. Robbins, I must say 
myself, but I hope you will not think the worse of me 
for it ; you see work is rather plentiful with me this 
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week, and as I don't want to lose time, I have been 
home with that as is done, so that I may see a long 
day before me to get on with the rest; and as I have 
been wanting to have a talk with you, I have harried 
a bit this morning/^ 

" Well, sit ye down then, Mr. Bragg, do, and have 
your breakfast with me; we can talk as we eat and 
drink, you know." 

"That won^t do, thank you, friend; Til take a cup 
of tea, but I must not have my breakfast, or my little 
maid will be vexed. I left her asleep, but I expect she's 
up by this time, and angry enough with her old grand- 
father for giving her the slip.^^ 

"She'll soon be all right again, dear child,^^ said 
Mrs. Robbins, as she turned to the fire-place to take 
her tea-pot from the hob ; then pouring out a cup of 
tea and handing it to the cobbler, she said, " I shall 
just cut you one dainty slice of bread and butter, Mr. 
Bragg, that won't spoil your meal at home. There, 
you must eat that, just to keep me company." 

"Well, I suppose I must, as you are sp pressing," 
said the cobbler, taking the proffered slice; then. 
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evidently forgetting his resolution not to breakfast 
till he got home, he helped himself to slice after 
slice, till he had emptied the plate Mrs. Robbins 
had good-naturedly filled as soon as she saw he had 
so forgotten himself. 

Instinctively the old man's fingers touched the 
plate after the last piece was gone, as if to take another 
slice; the action, or the feeling of the cold china, 
roused him from his fit of absence, when much to 
the amusement of his friend, he sprang up, saying, 
'^Why, Mrs. Robbins, Mrs. Robbins, what have 
I been about ? why did you let me ? I declare, I do 
believe I have eaten all that dish of bread and butter ; 
well, well, I must be getting daft in my old age, and 
I meant to have breakfasted with my little maid. I 
do believe I've eaten every bit.^^ The cobbler's eye 
seemed fixed on the empty platter in perfect dismay 
at what he had done. 

Mrs. Robbins laughed heartily as she replied, 
" And what if you have eaten it all ; I knew your 
early walk had sharpened your appetite, and I saw 
which way the wind was when you absently slipped 
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and they have plenty of time to say prayers and teach 
their children too. Now I ask you how I could 
look after all this ? when I've work I must get at it 
betimes in the morning — Pve no time for prayers 
then, and at night Fm too tired. If I have not got 
work and see the little one has not enough food, my 
hearths too full and Vm too out of sorts to pray. 
As for church-going, when Sundays come round, 
Lilly and me, we are only too glad to have a little 
quiet; weVe neither time nor clothes to go to church 
in. Then about school-going — of course it's too 
late in the day for me, even if I wished it, and as 
Pve got along pretty well, taking the rough and smooth 
together, I think the child may do the same; book- 
learning does a great deal of harm to the poor some- 
times. Pve seen it times — ^when it has taken the 
children above their station and they have learnt in 
their fine books to look down on their friends and 
parents : look at that girl Lucy Grey, there's an 
instance ; she's ashamed of her life to be seen walking 
by the side of her poor old father.'' 

^'True, true," interrupted Mrs. Robbins, "but 
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she's not the only one you must look at, Mr. 
Bragg/* 

" Yes, but, friend, I can't help seeing her, and 
thinking that comes of learning; and then I think, 
if I sent Lilly to school and she treated me so, my 
old head would be bowed down with grief, and I 
should soon leave her alone in the world/' 

Again the old man's arm was raised to brush 
away a tear with his coat-sleeve, as Mrs. Robbins 
replied — ^^ Lilly would not do so, Mr. Bragg, not she ; 
she would add the prayers and the church-going to the 
learning, which Lucy Grey does not, and these would 
keep her right." 

The old cobbler's countenance evinced the greatest 
astonishment as he stared full in his friend's face ; for 
a moment or two he said nothing, then suddenly, as 
if he had just guessed a great truth, he exclaimed, 
" Mrs. Robbins, I do believe you're changed !" 

" Thank God, I am, Mr. Bragg ; and, thank God, 
I'm not ashamed to say so : the shame is that I have 
neglected Him and his ways so many years. I once 
thought as you do, that I had no time for religion, 
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but now my eyes are opened and I've leamt that I can 
serve Him as well whilst standing at my wash-tub, or 
whilst cleaning my house, as a rich person who has 
nothing else to do but to read in his book all 
day/' 

Still puzzled and astonished, the cobbler said, "I 
could almost fancy Lilly's lady had had a talk with you 
too, Mrs. Robbins." 

" It's just likely, Mr. Bragg, I can't say for certain, 
for I don't know the lady that talked to Lilly ; but it 
was a lady who showed me how I was neglecting my 
duty, and who has taught me where to look to learn 
better, bless her!" 

" I'm astonished, I am indeed, then," remarked the 
cobbler, ^^and I can't tell how you are going to find 
time for your duty, as you call it, besides all your other 
work. Do you mean to say prayers regular, that is 
every day? and do you mean to go to church 
Sundays?" 

'' I hope to do both, please God, Mr. Bragg ; it's 
not difficult to find a few minutes night and morning 
to say one's prayers. If very bus yl can get up five 
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minutes earlier, and go to bed five minutes later; 
' where there^s a will there's always a way,' you know. 
Then as to church-going — ^why, I've little or nothing to 
do on Sunday — I don't work any more than needful on 
that day/' 

" Of course not/' interrupted the cobbler ; " I don't 
either." 

^'I know you don't, Mr. Bragg; then if we don't 
work, there's plenty of time to go to church." 

"Yes; but I'm too tired when the week's work 
and worry is over. If I went I should not enjoy 
it." 

" Yes, yes, you would, Mr. Bragg, if you went in 
the right spirit — the spirit to learn and to pray. I 
used to think as you do ; but, thank God, I'm changed, 
and I look forward to the Sabbath as God's day — God's 
holy day — ^and as my day of happy rest." 

''Well, you are changed to be sure, Mrs. Robbins," 
exclaimed the cobbler. " I should never have thought 
it!" Then, after a moment's pause, he added, "You 
won't talk to Lilly like this, will you ? 

" If I see her, it's likely I may. 
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" But you must not ; you must give me your word 
not to set her head running on these things : one's 
enough, this lady has got hold of her ; though I hope 
to goodness she won't meet her again. And if you 
talk to her in the same strain, between the both I 
shall lose my child/^ 

" No, no, Mr. Bragg ! Pll promise you that. Pll 
not teach the child to forget her grandfather — these 
things could not do that ; indeed, it would be the other 
way, she would love you more and more." 

" I don't think so, Mrs. Robbins, for I judge by 
myself. I could not love my little one better if I went 
to church every day, and if I prayed all day long." 

'^You could not love her more in one sense, I 
know, Mr. Bragg, for she's your delight, your treasure ; 
but you'd love her in a purer, holier way. Take care, 
friend, you don^t think too much of this earthly trea- 
sure, but Hay up for yourself treasures in heaven, where 
neither rust nor moth doth corrupt, and where thieves 
do not break through and steal.' '^ 

The cobbler sighed, and a shudder ran through him 
when Mrs. Robbins quoted these words, as he thought. 
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" Could rust and moth corrupt my Lilly ? Could 
thieves steal her from me?^' Again he sighed, and 
then said, " Somehow youVe made me very uncom- 
fortable, Mrs. Robbins. I came for you to strengthen 
me in my purpose, which you would have done a 
month or two ago, but now you are altogether the other 
way of thinking, and quite stagger me in my purpose, 
— ^not that I'm going to give in. I suppose you, too, 
think I ought to send Lilly to school ?" 

^' I think you should, Mr. Bragg ; consider what a 
sight of good it might do to her in after life.^^ 

" That's just what I can't see. Vm afraid it would 
do her no good, but much harm, and that she would, 
as I told you at starting, learn to look down on me, 
her old grandfather, the only person in the world who 

really loves her." 

" I don't think she would. At any rate I'd try it for 
a bit, if I was you; send her for a few weeks, you 
would soon see what would be likely to come of it." 

"Where's the money to come from if I give in, 
that's the next question ; sometimes I'm slack of work, 
and have bare enough to get us bread." 
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'^ If it's the right course, God will provide the 
means, depend on that, friend ; have faith in Him/ ask 
anything of Him, believing^ and you will have it ; that's 
sure, depend on it." 

The cobbler stared at his companion, as she tapped 
his arm once or twice to enforce the truth of what she 
was saying. Her conversation was so different to 
what it was wont to be. Certainly she was changed ; 
very changed ; he could not make it out ! 

For a moment or so thoughts like these passed 
through his mind, then they came back to the old 
subject, and he asked, ^^ What would it cost to send 
Lilly to school, can you tell me, Mrs. Robbins ?'' 

'^ Twopence if she goes to Mrs. Graham's school, 
threepence at Mrs. Tomkins'." 

"Twopence; twopence — ah! I see, that's what 
her twopence is for. Yes, she said as much. Well, 
Pll tell you what, Pll give in, in this. Pll send the 
child to school. When I've plenty of work Pll put by 
twopences for when Pve none.'' 

" That's right, provide for a rainy day whilst the 
sun shines; that's always been my maxim." 
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" Yes, but mind, there must be no more talk 
about church-going, and all that; Vm too old to 
change my ways now, and Lilly does very well as 
she is. You won't talk to her about these things, will 
you }'^ 

" Pm not likely to, I see her so seldom/' replied 
Mrs. Robbins, avoiding a direct answer. 

" Well, then, that's settled !'* said the cobbler with 
a sigh, " and I hope no harm will come of it." 

*' Never fear, never fear — but you are not going, are 
you ? Have another cup of tea." 

Mrs. Robbins said this, seeing the cobbler rise from 
his chair and take his hat. 

" Yes, I must be off now ; no more tea, thank you. 
Good morning, good morning, Mrs. Robbins. Dear, 
dear, I hope no harm will come of this." 

Mrs. Robbins had just commenced clearing away 
her breakfast things, when the cobbler's head appeared 
again in the doorway. 

'' I'd forgot half my errand, Mrs. Robbins, and 
now I must make short work of it, for it's getting 
late; I want your advice on another point." 

4 
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'' What is it, friend V' 

^^ Why, you see, Fve a lot of jobs, this week; work 
on hand that will bring me in seventeen or eighteen 
shillings. I may get more, too, as it's only Wednesday, 
but even if I don^t, I can spare eight or nine shillings ; 
and Fve been thinking I should like to treat the little 
one to some new clothes — a frock, a hat, and a tippet, 
or something/' 

" That would be nice, and Pm sure no one deserves 
it better, she's such a hard-working little thing; quite 
a woman in her way. I'll see about this for you, and 
gladly, Mr. Bragg; if you'll leave the money in my 
hands, and trust me to do my best, I'll manage it all 
nicely ; and 1 tell you what, I'll make the frock for her, 
if you'll contrive to get me one of her old ones as a 
guide, and I'll trim the hat too.'' 

^^That will be kind of you, indeed, Mrs. Robbins. 
If I let you have the money Saturday, do you think 
you can get it all bought and done by that day week ? 
that's the child's birthday, and it would be a grand 
treat to her, to have such a present." 

"I'll see that it is all ready by then ; T can do it 
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easy, Tm used to needlework, and the buying the 
things will take no time/* 

'' Then Pll send or bring the money, and Saturday 
week ril be here." 

" You naughty grandfather, how dare you stay out 
so long ? " cried a voice behind the cobbler, interrupting 
him in his last speech. "I've been to all sorts of 
places after you, and at last Pve hit upon the right 
one. Did you think I was going to have my break- 
fast all alone, whilst you were enjoying yourself out ? 
did you think Pd stay quiet in bed and then get up 
and do the work all alone ? You are a naughty grand- 
father to be so sly, and Pll punish you." 

Saying this, Lilly, for it was she who had entered 
Mrs. Robbins's house, sprang before her grandfather, 
and in her customary threatening way, shook her 
finger at him, and stamped her little foot to make her 
rebuke more impressive. 

The answer was a rough hug in the cobbler's strong 
arms, whilst he stooped over her and kissed her fair 
brow again and again. 

Lilly struggled to get free, exclaiming as she did so. 
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"It's 'no use! it^s no use! don't think to get over me 
like that ; all your kisses won't make up for leaving me 
all on the sly this morning." 

The cobbler bent his head again^ and whispered 
something in the child's ear, then holding her from 
him^ he gazed lovingly in her face, saying, as he did 
so, '^ Will thaf do, will you forgive me now, little 
one ?" 

'' You dear old grandfather, you good grandfather!" 
shouted Lilly, springing on to Old Bamaby's shoulders, 
and twining her arms round his neck; "yes, I'll — 
forgive — you — nowj that — I — will." 

Between each of these words, Lilly gave her grand- 
father's unshaven face a hearty kiss, scarcely knowing 
how to show her delight at the news he had told her. 
When the cobbler whispered in his darling's ear, it 
was to tell her she was to have her desire gratified, and 
was to go to school. He little knew what she felt, or 
how ardently she had desired to go, ever since the lady 
had talked to her; and he knew still less, that often 
since that time when she thought she could not be 
heard, she had exclaimed, " Please God, bless grand- 
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father^ for Jesus Christ's sake^ and send me to school^ 
that I may learn to read in father's book !'* 

This was Lilly's first prayer — a faithful, trusting, 
secret prayer, — and already it was, in part, about to be 
answered, for her grandfather had told her she was to 
go to school. 

Though so neglected and untaught, Lilly felt sure 
her wish was granted through her constant prayer. 

The lady had told her, everything she asked God 
for, in Jesus Christ's name, would be given her, and 
now, already, she was finding the truth of this; the 
fulfilment of the promise was about to be realized by 
her, and in her early days she was learning that, "ask 
and ye shall receive," were not mere words, but a 
faithful, blessed assurance to the believer. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The walk home^ after the old cobbler had promised 
Lilly that she should go to school^ was one of the 
happiest she had ever had. 

Having given Mrs. Robbins a hearty hug when she 
said, '^Good-bye/' she seized her grandfather's hand, 
and dragging him from the house, she skipped lightly 
along by his side, looking up into his face happily every 
now and then to ask some fresh question, as it occurred 
to her. " What shall I learn first ? Will the lessons 
be hard to me ? How soon shall I be able to read ?'* 
were evidently the three most important things in 
Lilly's mind. Another little girl might have first 
thought of her appearance, and what the mistress and 
school-children would say to such clothes as hers, but 
this did not trouble Lilly. She liked nice things as 
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well as any child, but she knew her grandfather, whom 
she Wed so dearly, could not afford better than she 
had ; so as long as they were not in holes, which she, 
with the assistance of her friend, Mrs. Robbins, took 
care they should not be, she did not trouble her head 
as to what they were ; besides, the lady had told her it 
would not matter what she wore so long as her things 
were put on tidily, and not left unmended, if they had 
been torn. 

Lilly and her grandfather had nearly reached home 
before she thought of asking one — to her — ^very im- 
portant question ; as soon as she remembered she had 
not made this inquiry, she burst into a merry laugh, 
as she said, ''Why, grandfather, I never thought of 
asking when I am to go to school first ; why did you 
not tell me, dearie ?'* 

The cobbler smiled fondly on his darling, as he 
replied, "When shall it be? I don't mind, bright 
eyes, if you are to go ; it makes little matter. I shall 
miss you much, child, whenever it is.'' 

"But you know, grandfather,'* returned Lilly, 
growing serious at once, as soon as she found her 
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going to school might be a trouble to him; '^you know 
I shall not go till I have cleared away the breakfast 
things^ and I shall be back again just after twelve, in 
time to get our dinner, and then I shall be able to wash 
up before I go back again ; and you know when I come 
home at four it will be for good, and we shall have all 
the evening together, then we shall be happy, shan't 
we?'^ 

''Yes, child, yes," replied the cobbler, absently. 

''What's the matter, grandfather?'' Lilly then 
asked, noticing that he appeared scarcely to heed her ; 
" are you angry because I want to go to school, because 
you know I need not go after all, and I won't go 
neither, if it's going to make you sad, dearie." As 
Lilly said the last words, though they were in the 
street, she gave the cobbler a kiss and a hug, an action 
that greatly amused one or two people who were pass 
ing at the time. Lilly did not mind their seeing her, 
though she noticed their look of astonishment, and 
heard one gentleman say, " They love each other, those 
two, it's a man and child-friend !" 

" You're right, I'm his friend," said Lilly, looking 



I 
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full into the stranger's face as he passed^ and nodding 
in a sideways fashion towards her grandfather, to show 
who the party was to whom she referred, when saying his. 

The stranger looked kindly at Lilly, then stop- 
ping, he said, ^^ Little girl, you and your grandfather 
make a pretty picture, you love each other well ; cherish 
and prize that love, child, for it's lonely to be without a 
friend. Fm alone in the world, and know it ; once I 
had a little one like you to love and cling to me/* 

'^ Where is she ? '' interrupted Lilly, who had 
become deeply interested in the stranger. 

" In heaven, child," he replied, looking up rever- 
ently, ^'and I am left alone." 

"I am very sorry,'' said Lilly; '^I wish I could 
love you too as well as grandfather. I don't like you to 
be alone."" 

The stranger smiled kindly at Lilly's pitying look, 
and said, " Thank you, child, thank you ; but no one 
could take her place. Take this for her sake, my child, 
and God bless you." 

As he turned away, he dropped something into 
Lilly's hand. At first she did not look at it, for she 
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was thinking of his pale face^ and of the last words 
she heard him murmur to himself,*- 

^' I shall soon go to her; yes, she cannot come 
back to me, but I shall soon, verj' soon, go to her." 

''That poor gentleman seems sad, grandfather," 
said Lilly, once more taking hold of the hand she had 
relinquished whilst talking to the stranger; '' I don^t 
like to see him so, do you, grandfather ?" 

" No, bright eyes, it*s a sorry thing to be left alone 
in the world ; it was something of this sort I was think- 
ing of when you were talking about your school-going/^ 

" What do you mean, grandfather ? ^' 

" I mean, little one, if your going to school takes 
you from me, it will be the hardest day in my life, the 
day that takes you there/' 

" I don't know what you mean ; why, I shan't 
leave you for long. I shall only be away a few hours, 
grandfather/' 

'' I know that, little one; in one sense, that is, you 
won't be away from me, but I mean you may leave me 
in another way of taking it. But come in now, and be- 
fore I go on with my work I will tell you what I mean/' 
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When the cobbler said this they had reached their 
home^ and his hand was upon the latch of his half- 
door, half-window, to open it, and let Lilly pass in. 

*' Now tell me what you mean, grandfather,'' she 
said, springing on to his lap as soon as he had seated 
himself; ''tell me what you mean by saying, 'If I 
leave you,' before I get our breakfast." 

"I mean, Lilly, I mean," said the old man, 
thoughtfully, as he fondly stroked her hair, "that if 
learning makes you forget, or look down on your old 
grandfather, who has never learnt anything but his 
trade all his life, it will go hard with him, and break 
his heart ; there's Lucy Grey ^" 

" I know her, I know her," interrupted Lilly, with 
a shrug and a disdainful look; "she's a wicked, bad 
girl; she only thinks of dress, and she tells other 
people she is better than her friends ; that they are poor, 
untaught people, but that she has had plenty of learn- 
ing. I won't be like her, grandfather — I shall love you 
dearly as long as I live ; I shall love you all the more 
for letting me be taught to read in father's book." 

" Stop, Lilly !" exclaimed the cobbler, " I have told 
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you often, religion, that is too much religion, is npt 
good for such as we; you must think of reading in 
other books besides that/' 

"YouMl let me read in it sometimes, won't you? 
You know it was dear father's book," pleaded Lilly. 

'' I know it was, little one, it was my boy's book ; I 
told him when he bought it, some more tools and a new 
apron would have been more useful to him ; — but that's 
neither here nor there, now; you have got it, and by 
and by, when you are a woman, perhaps you may find 
time to read a bit in it; let it bide quiet now." 

"I say, grandfather," suddenly exclaimed Lilly, 
shrewdly evading the subject, " we had forgot what the 
gentleman gave me; I put it in my pocket without 
looking at it, I think it was a penny. Oh, my ! oh, 
grandfather ! " 

This exclamation Lilly made when she peeped into 
her pocket and saw a half-crown shining amidst an as- 
sortment of rags, cotton, and bits of worsted and string 
— ^all kept there for their respective uses when required. 

^' What is it, little one ?'' asked the cobbler, amused 
at the amazed look on his darling's face. 
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'^ See, grandfather ! look ! see, it's a real half-crown ; 
what shall we do with it ? we will buy ever so many 
breakiiELSts with it/' 

'^ No, Lilly, no ; it was given to you, and you only 
shall have the use of it; put it, my child, with your 
twopence, it shall go for your schooling.** 

'^ Oh, thank you ! thank you, grandfather ! how 
many weeks will it pay for ? lots, won*t it ?" 

" Fifteen twopences, little one ; fifteen whole 
weeks V^ 

'^And my other twopence, that will make six- 
teen ; that's a long time, isn^t it, grandfather ?*' 

" Yes, a long time to look forward to, more than a 
quarter of a year.'* 

" Shall I be able to read by that time, in " Lilly 

checked herself, for she was about to say, ^' in father's 
book,'* and she knew it would vex the old man, so 
she corrected herself, and said, '^ in any book." 

^^ I can't say, little one, never having learnt 
myself." 

" Did you never learn to read at all, grandfather ?" 

^^ Not a letter, child ; I know my capitals, that's 
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ell, and I can't write so much as my name; but a cross 
for that has always answered aty purpose.^' 

** When I know how to read, I can read to you, 
grandfather ; and when I can write, I can do aD your 
writing for you.** 

"I have no writing to do, Ettle one; and as to 
reading, there*s not much time for me to listen to that. 
I can't do two things at once, Lilly; if I'm flush of 
work, my attention goes to that, and if I've none, I'm 
thinking too much where I shall get some, to be able 
to listen to any reading; so Vm afraid your learning 
will be all for yourself. But there, never mind, my 
darling," the cobbler added, noticing a distressed look 
on Lilly's face, '' never mind, what pleases you, pleases 
me; and if you don't learn to look down on your 
untaught grandfather, when you are a good scholar, I 
shall be content.'* 

" No fear of that, you dear grandfather," replied 
Lilly, lovingly, with her arms clasped round the 
cobbler's neck ; " no fear of that. Shall I go to school 
to-morrow ?" she then asked. 

" Not to-morrow ; I must see the mistress first. I 
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think Pll go round to her to-morrow evening ; I can't 
to-day, because I have already lost a good bit of 
time from my work. Suppose we say you shall go 
Monday week." 

The cobbler had his own private reasons for fixing 
that day, for then Lilly would have her new clothes to 
go in, as they were to be ready for her birthday the 
previous Saturday, and in his way, he had a sort of 
pride in her appearance, and he felt he would rather 
she went amongst strangers in tidy things, not in a 
frock and cape that had so many, many times been 
mended and patched. 

'^That's a long time to wait,'* replied Lilly, dis- 
appointed at the delay. 

" Not much more than a week, and I wish it ; 
won't you wait patiently, little one, without asking any 
questions ?" 

" Yes, grandfather/' she replied, though she could 
not repress a sigh of regret as she kissed him. 

''Well then, that's settled— I'll go and see Mrs. 
Graham to-morrow, and you shall begin school-going 
Monday week ; and now for breakfast, bright eyes." 
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The cobbler put LiUy gently from his knees, and 
rose to look what work he had left to do, whilst she 
commenced busying herself about her breakfast. 

Presently she exclaimed, '^ I believe you have had 
breakfast, grandfather, or you would never have wsuted 
so long quietly." 

'' I have had a part, if not sufficient, child. I took 
it unawares like ; I meant to have come home to have 
my meal with you.'' 

" You are a naughty grandfather for not doing so, 
and Tve a good mind not to get any breakfast at all, 
that I have ; I don't want any." 

'* But I do, little one ; I want some more. Won't 
you get some for me ?" 

" I suppose I must then, but mind, don't you give 
me the slip and go olit breakfasting on the sly again, 
or rii '' 

The cobbler prevented her finishing the threat by 
lifting her in his powerful arms and kissing her beam- 
ing face as he often did when she talked to him in her 
favourite, playful style. 

Barnaby Bragg loved to hear his darling call him 
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dearie^ or naughty grandfather; he loved to see her 
finger raised wamingly, and he loved to see her throw 
back her golden curls from her fair brow, when she 
finished up an order by, '^Mind that, grandfather," 
and a stamp of the tiny foot, for he felt at such times 
the child's love for him was great, as great as his own 
for her, too large a love to be expressed or shown in an 
ordinary way. All in all they were to each other, the 
old man and the child-woman ; the outer world was 
as nought to them, they lived for themselves alone, and 
cared for few besides. 

Sad it was then that the one thing needful was not 
thought of in the cobbler's home. Had the pearl of 
great price been there, then the picture would have been 
a perfect one; but it was wanting, and the picture 
became like an artist's undeveloped, though beautiful 
idea; that great earthly love lacked the softening, glori- 
fying touch of the love of God, and the picture re- 
mained incomplete. 

Barnaby Bragg was an upright and a moral man, 
and he would have been offended, had any one told 
him he was not a believer; and he was right in one 
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sense — ^he believed there was a God who ordered all 
things, but his belief was like that of the devils, of 
whom St. James says : " They also believe and 
tremble/^* 

With this belief the cobbler's religion b^an and 
ended ; he thought that was sufficient for such as he 
was ; those who had to work hard for their daily bread 
had no time, he considered, for more. 

It was not to be wondered at, then, that Lilly had 
been so ill-taught; indeed, she knew nothing till the 
good Providence who ordereth and watcheth over all 
things, brought the lady, who had spoken to her about 
going to school, in her path. A few questions 
from her, and a few answers from Lilly, did much: 
the latter told the lady the child's pitiful condition, 
worldly and spiritually; and the questions set the 
child thinking in her old, womanly way; and now the 
small seed thus sown in her heart was already swelling 
in its hiding-place, and getting ready to burst through 
the good soil in which it had fallen, and to bring 
forth fruit abundantly, may be a hundred-fold. 

• James ii. 19. 



CHAPTER V. 

When Old Bamaby promised that Lilly should go to 
school, and fixed the following Monday week for her 
to do so, it appeared to her that the intervening ten or 
twelve days would be a long period to wait; she felt 
that her patience would be exhausted before the time 
came. However, it turned out differently; the days 
seemed to slip away, one after the other, more quickly 
than ever. The cobbler's pile of unmended boots had 
been kept replenished, for as fast as he sent or took home 
some work, more came in. Never did he remember hav- 
ing such a continuance of good luck ; he was so pleased 
that he gave Lilly a shilling to add to her school fund 
which was in the workbox, where she took a sly peep 
at it every day, longing for the time to arrive when she 
would take out the first twopence to pay her week's 
schooling. Lilly, on her part, was more than equally 
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delighted with her grandfather's prosperity; the shilling 
would give her six more weeks to learn to read, and in 
her simple, trusting heart she quite believed her prayer, 
'^ Please God send me to school,^^ had been heard and 
was being answered by Him. 

What with the cobbler^s occupation, Lilly^s errands 
for him, and the amount of thinking and talking that 
seemed inevitable under the exciting circumstances, the 
time appeared to glide away swiftly and smoothly, and 
Lilly^s birthday arrived before she was aware of it. Her 
grandfather had promised, if it were fine, he would take 
a half holiday, and that they should have a nice long 
ramble by the river-side, taking their tea with them. 

To prepare such a treat Lilly thought it necessary 
to do her Saturday's cleaning a day earlier. The conse- 
quence was, she went to bed rather tired, and the fol- 
lowing morning, when her grandfather left his bed, she 
was still sleeping soundly — so soundly that she did not 
feel it, or even move, when the old man bent over her 
to give the birthday kiss, and to wish her many, many 
happy returns of the day : a wish which he desired fer- 
vently and heartily; but, alas I there was no accompany- 
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ing thanksgiving for having had that precious life so 
long spared to him; no few words of prayer that it 
might still be spared to be a comfort to him in his old 
age. His was a worldly wish — a selfish, temporal wish ; 
for the cobbler had thoughts only for time, none for 
eternity, and nothing spiritual was there in his mind, 
to make his great love for the child sleeping before* 
him pure and holy. 

Lilly did not awake till the cathedral clock had 
sounded the last stroke of eight ; it was too far distant 
to have aroused her, as in their home it could only be 
faintly heard even when all was quiet. It was not the 
sound then that awoke the child, but the rest she required 
was over, and she roused herself slowly and quietly, half 
opening her eyes, and stretching herself, then taking 
another minute^s doze and so on, till she was thoroughly 
awake, when she quickly sat up in her bed, and shook back 
her curls in the usual way, remembering as she did so 
that it was her birthday. Lilly did not think of it as 
richer children would; there were no attractive and 
costly presents to be looked for at her bedside ; but her 
joy on that morning was as great as though she had 
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many packages to unfold and examine^ for the sun was 
shining through the chinks in the shutter^ and that 
told her she would be likely to have the promised after- 
noon ramble by the water's edge. 

, " Can't we make some fishing-rods, grandfather }" 
were the first words she uttered, as she turned towards 
his bed, to awake the cobbler, as she thought. 

When the empty bed met her gaze, Lilly was 
astonished, and she cried out, ^^ I declare if he hasn't 
given me the slip again ; oh, you naughty grandfather, 
to go out on my birthday too ! I won't get up at all." 

As she said these last words she cuddled down 
under the clothes, leaving but one bright curl visible 
on her little pillow. 

In another few minutes the latch of the door 
was raised and the cobbler's voice said, ''Why, bright 
eyes, what's this, still in bed ?" 

No answer from Lilly; she was too indignant, 
and pretended to be asleep. 

''Come, little one," then said the old man ap- 
proaching her bed and touching her; " come, come, this 
won't do, wake up and see what I've got for you." 
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The last words put an end quickly to the feigned 
sleep^ and in an instant Lilly was bolt upright in 
bed. 

'^ Oh my ! grandfather \" 

'^ Ah ! little one, I thought you'd be just about 
surprised. See, there's a new gown for you — do you 
like it ? there's a tippet to go out in, and there's a 
hat, — a smart one isn't it V 

'^ Oh my ! grandfather," again exclaimed Lilly, '^ I 
should never have thought it." 

''Never have thought what?'* asked the cobbler 
looking fondly on the delighted child as she turned 
about her presents to admire them in every possible 
position ; '' what is it you would never have thought, 
my sunbeam ?" 

'' I should never have thought you would have 
been so kind as to give me such a lot of presents, 
and I should never have thought you could have 
bought them neither ; do you think they'll fit ?" 

''Try them," said her grandfather, as impatient 
as he could be to see the new things on his pet. 

In another minute they were on, over her night- 
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dress, and Lilly was pacing about in their one 
room, asking the cobbler at every turn how they 
looked. 

After they had bestowed sufficient admiration, at 
least for the time, on the presents, Lilly took them 
carefully off and then scrambled quickly into her old 
clothes, saying as her nimble fingers tied one string 
after another : ^^ You know, grandfather, these beauties 
must be kept in one of the drawers, and must be taken 
care of for Sundays; I could go to church now, 
couldn^t I, as I should be nice and tidy ?" 

^^ The clothes weren't bought for that, Lilly ; they 
were got to please you, little one. And now as you 
are going to school, you shall not keep them only for 
Sundays, you shall wear them every day; and you shall 
begin this afternoon, and wear them when we go for 
our walk.'' 

'^That will be nice, you kind grandfather; and ymi 
must put on your best coat, not go in your working 
things with me so clean and smart, and then we will 
pretend to be grand folks again." 

'^No, we won't, Lilly ; let's keep as we are, as long 
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as we can. You know the other day you said you 
would rather be poor if the poor had more relish for 
their breakfast. It is the same thing to-day : if we was 
grand folks, as you call them, you would not be as 
pleased with the things I have given you, and you 
would not be as pleased with our walk this afternoon, 
for they have greater treats every day, and get so used 
to them that they care nothing about them ; in fact, 
I expect they would give much sometimes to be quiet 
and left alone." 

^^Do you think they would change places with 
us, grandfather V* 

^^I don't say that, little one; but I dare say they 
would give much, some of them, to be as happy as 
we are to-day.^' 

'^ ril never pretend to be grand again,^' said Lilly, 
solemnly, '^ I'd rather stay as I am.^^ 

'^ That's right, my sunbeam, keep in that mind when 
you are a scholar, and I shall be satisfied." 

After this conclusion the cobbler set about his 
work, only sparing a few minutes for breakfast, and 
Lilly occupied herself with arrangements for the day, 
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getting all her work forward that she might have 
nothing to do on her return home in the evening. 

Never did she feel happier than on that afternoon 
when, hand in hand, she and her grandfather left their 
humble home, and turned their steps towards the banks 
of the river. 

We need not follow them in their rambles ; it will 
suffice to say they passed a most pleasant after- 
noon. They walked by the water's edge, every now 
and then stopping to gather some wild forget-me-nots ; 
then they rested and talked, whilst they sat on the 
grass, of the coming Monday; at five o'clock they 
sought the shelter of some neighbouring trees, and there 
in the shade Lilly spread their homely tea — ^bread and 
butter, cold tea, and some buns which the cobbler had 
bought for a treat. The rest of the evening they 
amused themselves with some fishing-rods, made for 
the occasion, with some thick sticks from a tree. Side 
by side they sat, throwing their lines first one way 
then another, but all to no purpose ; for though they saw 
many, the fish seemed too cunning to be caught by the 
cobbler and his little granddaughter. They eyed the bait 
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set to trap them, then swam on, leaving the pair more 
amused than discomfited at their failure. 

It was getting quite dusk when the cobbler and Lilly 
wended their way homewards ; very tired both of them, 
but still full of their day's amusement, and too happy 
to heed any fatigue. 

As they entered the door of their home the old man 
said: ^'Little one, this day next year we^ll have just 
such another ramble; what say you to that?'* 

" Oh, yes, that we will, grandfather ; and next year 
I shall be able to carry a book with me, and read to you 
whilst we sit by the water.^^ 

^' Then that's settled, bright eyes : this day next 
year we go again/' 

The cobbler did not say, ^' If it should please God to 
spare us," neither did he think it; he made his own 
plans, not heeding that ^^man proposes but God 
disposes," and not knowing the words of St. James : 
'^Go to now, ye that say. To-day or to-morrow we 
will go into such a city, and continue there a 
year: whereas ye know not what shall be on the 
morrow. For what is your life? It is even a 
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vapour, that appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away."* Better by far would it have been for 
both had the love of God been planted in that old 
man^s heart ; but they were happy in their way on the 
birthday evening, not thinking of the short duration 
of all earthly happiness, and not feeling then the want 
of the one thing needful; so they were content, little 
dreaming how soon they would have to learn that all 
such happiness, all such pleasures, are as dross when 
not sanctified by the blessing of the Holy Spirit. 

The next day, Sunday, Old Barnaby was really too 
stiff and too tired to go with Lilly for their weekly 
stroll; he said he must lie down and take a nap to 
brighten himself up for the evening, when they usually 
sat at their doorway, to watch the people pass on their 
way to church. 

Lilly threw the coverlet over her grandfather as 
soon as he had lain down on the bed she had arranged 
for him; then kneeling by his side and kissing him, she 
whispered, "Shall I go out by myself, grandfather, 
while you doze ?^' 

•James iv. 13, 14. 
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'' What for, little one ? to show your fine clothes, 
eh?'* 

'^ No, no, grandfather, naughty grandfather ! I had 
almost forgotten them, though I know they feel much 
nicer than my others; I like them for the feel' more 
than the looks of them. Shall I go ? 

''Yes, bright eyes, go ; but mind, no church — ^were 
you thinking of that ? '' 

'' I won't go to church,^' was Lilly's evasive answer, 
as she turned aside, lest the cobbler should notice the 
coming tears. 

" Keep near abouts then, little one, for may be Pll 
come and meet you.'' 

''I should like to go into the cathedral close, to 
watch the grand folks go into church ; and then after 
they're in I can go right against the walls. I can hear 
the music there; it seems to rumble all round like 
thunder, grandfather, and sounds so awful and beau- 
tiful, I love to hear it." 

''When have you heard it, little one?" 

"One Sunday, only once, when you sent me out 
by myself because you'd got a headache." 
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''Ah, I remember/' replied the cobbler; then 
closing his eyes as if he would sleep, he said, " Run 
on then, little one, but mind, keep on the outside, 
that's the best part for such as you." 

Lilly kissed her grandfather once more, then left 
him, intending to obey his wish, but feeling sure he 
must be wrong, for the lady had told her, God cared 
for the poor as well as for the rich, and He would 
like to see his house full of them. She was convinced 
then that there would be some little nook or comer 
for her in that great building, if her grandfather would 
but let her go in ; but he would not, and she must not 
disobey. 

Lilly walked up and down the stone-covered path 
leading to the chief entrance to the cathedral, scanning, 
as she did so, the countenances of those who passed 
her. They were a " queer-looking lot,'' she murmured 
to herself: some looked happy, though serious and 
grave (and these Lilly liked the look of the best) ; 
others appeared cross and stem, as if they were think- 
ing of some unpleasant business, quite unconnected 
with the holy place to which they were going. Then 
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came a party of young people^ joking and laughing 
till they reached the very door ; they too were little 
heeding where they were going, or remembering whose 
house it was, or for what purpose they were entering 
it; some unconcerned, some thoughtful — some rich, 
some poor ; one after the other they passed Lilly, but 
few out of the many noticing the little earnest face 
that watched all the passers-by so keenly. 

The numbers that poured into that lafge building 
were nearly all seated, and only a few, rather later than 
the rest, were hurrying towards the door, when Lilly 
saw two ladies coming towards her. They were talk- 
ing earnestly, and did not observe the child, but she 
saw them, or rather one of them, for her eyes were 
fixed on that face, the sight of which made her tremble 
with excitement. 

'' What shalll I do V asked Lilly of herself. 

Without any fiirther hesitation, for she knew it 
would be too late in another moment, when the lady 
would have entered the cathedral, she stepped before 
her in the path and curtsied humbly. 

'^ Good morning, little girl,** said the lady kindly. 
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though she scarcely looked at her, being engaged in 
serious conversation with her friend. 

Another curtsey attracted her attention, and she 
turned to look at Lilly ; then stopping to speak to her, 
she said, " Do you want anything, my child ? I don't 
think I know you." 

'^ Don't you, ma'am?" replied Lilly, rather sur- 
prised, and wondering if it were possible that she could 
be mistaken; 

"You are not the little girl I spoke to a few weeks 
ago — the little girl who told me she lived with her 
grandfather, and that they never went to church, and 
never said any prayers ?" asked the lady, scrutinizing 
Lilly's countenance as she spoke. 

" I am that little girl, ma'am," replied Lilly, with 
another curtsey, whilst her face flushed crimson, to find 
the lady remembered her shortcomings. 

"I recollect you well now, my child; yes, I see, 
there are your golden, wavy curls ; but you are dressed 
so differently, I could not recognize you at first. Then 
you had nothing on your head, and if I call to mind 
correctly, you wore a very old, patched and faded frock ; 
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now you seem to have all new — ^a hat on, too. Do you 
keep these things for Sunday, my dear ? if so, I hope 
it is that you may be tidy to go to the house of God, 
not to show yourself off in/' 

^^ I never had them till yesterday, please, ma'am. 
I never had so many new things all at once, in my life 
before." 

''How did you get them yesterday, my child T' 
asked the lady, who felt strangely interested in that 
innocent, earnest face. 

''Grandfather gave them to me, for a birthday 
present, ma'am?'' 

" You told me, I think, he was poor ; how can he 
give you so much all at once ? your clothes look as if 
they cost too much for a poor man to get all at the 
same time out of his weekly wages." 

"Grandfather was flush of work, as he calls it, 
ma'am; so without telling me an3rthing about it, he 
got Mrs. Robbins to buy these things for me, and he 
thought I should like to have them first on my birth- 
day, so he bought them and she made them for me 
by then." 
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'^ That was very kind of your grandfather, my dear, 
and of your friend too; but who is Mrs. Robbins, and 
where does she live ?'* 

'^ Down in Priory Street, at the comer ; she keeps a 
green-shop." 

"The same," remarked the lady, now addressing 
her companion with an expression that showed they 
had been talking of this Mrs. Robbins ; '' it's strange, 
is it not, that we should have been just speaking of this 
very person ?" Then once more turning to Lilly, she 
said, " You have not told me, my child, when you intend 
to wear these nice clothes; are you going into the 
cathedral now ; I suppose so, as you are so near ?" 

Again Lilly^s face flushed deeply when she was 
obliged to answer '^ No,'* and to tell the lady that her 
grandfather had ordered her to keep on the outside. 

'' He must be a strange old man, this grandfather 
of yours ; he seems so kind and thoughtful, one does 
not like to hear of his being so neglectful on points 
of religion.'* 

'' He is very good, ma'am, " replied Lilly, 
apologetically. 
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^^ No, my child, no, you are wrong, we are none 
of us that : there is not one good, no not one 3 and a 
person who does not attend God's House and who 
neglects prayer and forgets Him in every way, is far, 
very far from being good. We are all sinful, and if 
we do not pray earnestly and fervently, we shall daily 
become worse. There is no standing still, we must 
either be improving or going back/' 

The cathedral bells at that moment, by the change 
in chiming, told the lady she must not linger longer, 
so she said hurriedly, '^ Have you remembered, my child, 
what I said to you about asking in prayer for any- 
thing you stand in need of?" 

"Oh, yes, ma'am, I have not once forgotten, and 
I have tried to pray j and I have asked God, for Jesus 
Christ's sake, to send me to school, and Fm going 
to-morrow, so I know what you told me is true/' 

'' What do you mean, my child }" 

^'You told me if I believed when I prayed, God 
would do what I asked.'' 

The lady smiled sweetly on Lilly as she listened 
to the child's words — words that told her plainly 
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much fruit would yet be gathered from that little 
tree, 

'^Will you change your mind and come in with 
me?'' then asked the lady^ as she and her friend 
approached the door with Lilly at their side. 

'^I must not/' replied the child; ^'I promised 
grandfather I would not." 

''Where are you going then — ^home?'' asked ^the 
lady. 

''No, ma'am, I may stay here on the outside, so 
I am going to put my head close against the walls, 
when the people are all gone in, to listen for the music ; 
it rumbles all round, and if I shut my eyes I fancy 
it is God's voice talking to his people, who are in 
there praying to Him." 

" He will hear your prayers too, from the outside, 
my little one, if you lift up your heart unto Him," 
said the lady kindly. 

"Then I will, ma'am; I'll pray that He will 
soon let me and grandfather go to church, and that 
He will teach us to pray," 

Do so, my dear, and He will hear you. I must 



(( 
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go now, the bell is stopping : good-bye, my child. 
I will try and call on you on my return ; I am going 
away to-morrow for two or three months. When I 
come back, please God, you shall see me again. In 
the mean time, pray, my little one, pray without 
ceasing. You spoke just now of God's voice; I 
have some verses in my pocket about His voice, I 
will give you a copy. They are very beautiful, and 
I think you would like to learn them, though one or 
two of the words you may not understand; you 
must ask some one to explain them to you." 

Lilly put out her hand to take the paper, thanking 
the lady, and saying, ''Good-bye, ma'am," as she 
kindly nodded adieu to her, and passed into the cathe« 
dral with her friend. 

Lilly's eyes were wet with tears when she turned 
from the door; what would she have given to 
go in ? but she had promised, and so must keep her 
word. 

She turned away with a sigh, and walked round 
the side of the building, then stopping where she had 
once before listened to the loud peals of the organ^ she 
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leant against the wall^ and holding in her hand the 
leaflet the lady had given to her^ she looked at it long 
and sadly. 

'^She forgot I could not read, I suppose," said 
Lilly to herself; ''I wonder what it says about God^s 
voice, I should like to know/' 

''Shall I help you, little maid?'^ said an old man 
who had approached unobserved by Lilly. 

'' Oh, do please, sir," said Lilly, '' a lady gave me 
this paper, and told me she thought I should like to 
learn it, and I can^t so much as read it ; she forgot, I 
suppose.** 

''Then you are not much of a scholar, for your 
age, I take it, though you have an old and sedate look 
on your pretty face. I should have thought you had 
been more learned than you are; but we must not 
always judge by the looks of people, must we ? Now 
give me the verses, my little maid, and 1*11 put on my 
glasses and read the words to you." 

The old man placed the stick on which he had been 

9 

leaning, against the wall, and taking a large pair of 
spectacles from his pocket, and adjusting them leisurely 
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on his nose^ he took the paper from Lilly's hand^ and 
in a serious and solemn manner^ read the following 
lines : — 

" God hath a voice that ever is heard, 
In the peal of the thunder, the chirp of the bird ; 
It comes in the torrent, all rapid and strong. 
In the streamlet's soft gust as it ripples along ; 
It breathes in the zephyr* just kissing the bloom ; 
It lives in the rush of the sweeping simoom ; 
Let the hurricane whistle, or warblers rejoice, 
What do they tell thee?— That God hath a voice." 

" God hath a presence, and tAat ye may see, 
In the fold of a flower, the leaf of the tree ; 
In the sun of the noonday, the star of the night. 
In the storm cloud of darkness, the rainbow of light. 
In the wave of the ocean, the furrow of land, 
In the mountain of granite, the atom of sand : 
Turn where ye may, from the sky to the sod, 
IVkgre can ye gaze, that ye see not a God?" 

" Beautiful^ beautiful^ and true/' said the old man^ 
whilst his eyes remained fixed on the paper he held in 
his hand. 

*' Will you read the verses again^ please^ sir ?" said 
Lilly ; " I can't quite understand all the words, and I 
should like to hear them once more, because it will be a 

* Zephyr, soft, gentle wind. 
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long time^ I suppose, before I shall be able to read 
them for myself." 

Without further remark, the old man recommenced 
reading the lines. 

Lilly listened attentively, eager to catch every syllable, 
and when her companion once more paused, and again 
ejaculated, "They are beautiful lines F' she said, "Yes, 
sir, I think they are very beautiful. Can you tell me, 
please, what simoom* is ?" 

" I believe, my little maid, it's something to do 
with wind ; I think it's a great wind — Fm not quite 



sure.'* 



" Thank you, sir,'* said Lilly ; then holding out her 
hand to take the fly-leaf from the old man, she said, 
more to herself than to him, whilst looking at the 
paper, " You must be put in mother's workbox, with 
my school money, and stay there till I can read you, 
and learn you ; I'll try hard to do it before long." 

As soon as the stranger had replaced his spectacles 
in his pocket, he took up his stick, and telling Lilly 
he was glad to have met with her, for his sake as 

* Simoom, a hot, suffocating wind. 
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well as her own, as the reading of those verses had 
given him something to think of during the rest of the 
day, he walked leisurely away. 

The lines had given Lilly subject for thoughts too. 
It seemed to her she heard Grod's voice everywhere on 
that morning j the little birds chirped in the lime-trees 
close by, the wind rustled through the leaves, and the 
strains of the sacred music vibrated through the 
cathedral — all these sounds seemed like Grod^s voice 
speaking to her. With a feeling of awe creeping over 
her, Lilly listened to the rumbling, as she called it, 
of the organ^s notes, for the words on the leaflet had 
told her something fresh — a new truth had flashed 
into her quick, though uncultivated mind, and now 
she felt too that God wds everywhere. So deep was 
the solemn impression made on her, Lilly almost 
fancied when she looked up at the birds in the avenue 
of trees leading to the cathedral, or gazed at the sky, 
or turned her look on the ground, that that great and 
glorious Being, of whom the lady had spoken to her, 
might appear before her. 

Lilly did not know that in his own words He 
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had said '^ No man shall see Me and live ; '' the child 
felt He was near her, and thought it was just possible 
that she might see as well as feel that it was so. 

It was not till the congregation began to disperse 
that Lilly was roused from her reverie. The words, 
"Look at that child, is she ill?'' from one of the 
passers-by who noticed her leaning against the wall, 
startled her and brought her thoughts back to the 
world. 

" I must go quick," she said to herself, " or 
grandfather will be vexed." 

She had not proceeded far before she saw the 
cobbler in the distance. It did not take her long 
to run to him and seize his outstretched hand. 

'^I came to look for you, little one," he said; "you 
have been so long gone, I began to feel uneasy about 
you." 

"I have been by the cathedral all the time, 
listening to the music inside and to the birds outside : 
it all sounded beautiful to-day. I watched the people 
too." Lilly avoided telling her grandfather she had 
seen the lady again, for she knew it would vex him; and 
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as the meeting had been unintentional, she knew she 
had done no harm. 

You have not been to service, bright eyes ? '* 
How can you ask, grandfather!'' replied Lilly 
with one of her most knowing, and loving looks. 

" I was wrong to do so, little one ; I see it, for you 
had given me your promise.*' 

"Of course I had,'' she replied. Then the two 
walked on in silence. The cobbler was still somewhat 
tired, and seemed to prefer not talking, and Lilly 
was so engrossed with the words that had been read 
to her, that she liked best to be silent and quiet whilst 
she walked along, feeling that she heard God in every 
sound that met her ear, and wondering if He were 
really as near her as those words seemed to tell her 
He was. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The ten days were passed^ the eventful morning had 
arrived, and Lilly stood with her best clothes on, ready 
to go to school. 

Old Bamaby had been busy at his work whilst she 
washed up, and cleared away the breakfast things, and 
made the place "a. bit tidy,'' as she said, and whilst 
she changed her old patched frock for her new print 
one. 

When she stood before him with beaming face, long- 
ing to be ofl^ he looked up from his work, and smiling 
approvingly at her, he said, ''You're all ready then, 
little one, I see. FU soon whip off my apron and come 
with you ; you must not go alone this first morning, 
though Mrs. Graham expects you, for I told her the 
day I went to make arrangements, that you should 
begin school-going to-day." 
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"Come along^ grandfather^ please/' said Lilly, 
eager to start ; " I don't want to be late the first day- 
Do you think the other girls will stare at me much V 

" I dare say they'll have a good look at you, as 
you'll be a new comer amongst them; but let them 
look, little one, thejr'U have to look far before they 
meet with eyes and curls like yours, I guess," replied 
the cobbler, with an admiring glance at his darling. 

Lilly found the girls did stare at her much, for when 
Mrs. Graham, seeing she was timid, led her by the hand 
through the middle of the long school-room, all eyes 
were fixed on her ; she knew it instinctively, for she 
dared not look up, feeling, if she did so, her courage 
might fail, and the rising tears, from excitement, would 
show themselves on her cheeks. 

The kind mistress placed Lilly on a bench near her, 
telling her to amuse herself by looking at the pictures 
in a book she gave her, whilst she heard a class say 
their morning lessons. 

Lilly tried to bestow some attention on the pictures, 
but she found it impossible, her thoughts were too 
ousy, and she liked better to listen to the girls' answers 
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to Mrs. Graham's questions^ wondering^ as she did so^ 
how soon she would be able to reply as promptly as 
they did. 

As soon as the girls were again seated^ Lilly was 
called to go through her letters^ a task that was no 
slight ordeal to her^ for she knew^ once more^ all eyes 
were lifted from their work to gaze on her, and no 
doubt in amazement, at so big a girl not being able 
to read. 

Still she struggled through the trial boldly, repeat- 
ing letter after letter as Mrs. Graham pointed them 
out, inwardly determining to master the work she had 
that day commenced ; to master it soon too, that those 
girls might not have cause to be surprised or amused. 

The kind mistress, noticing her attention and evi- 
dent anxiety to get on, encouraged her every now and 
then by a few cheerful words. Several times during 
that first lesson she had said, '^Well done, my dear," 
or, " I see you will soon read,'' and similar expressions 
of satisfaction, so that Lilly, when the lesson was over, 
returned to her place hopeful and happy. 

The next hour was given up to the Bible lesson. 
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when Lilly was told if she liked she could stand up 
with the others, though, of course, she would not be 
called upon for any answers. 

She rose with the rest, for all joined in that lesson, 
but she held back when the other girls approached 
Mrs. Graham's desk ; not knowing where to stand, or 
what place to take, she stood still, near her bench, 
feeling shy and awkward, till a little girl about her 
own age advanced, and, taking her by the hand, said, 
"Come and stand by me,'' then turning towards 
the mistress, she asked, '^ May she, if you please, 
governess ?" 

"Yes, take her, my dear. Go, Lilly Bragg, with 
that little girl, Mary Plumley; she will keep you by her, 
and show you how they behave in class." 

Still embarrassed and bashful, Lilly did as she was 
bid, and stood quietly by her new companion, whose 
place seemed to be about the middle of the class. 
Before many questions had been asked, she began to 
feel more at ease, and very soon her whole attention 
was absorbed in what was going on. 

Deeply interested, her eyes turned on Mrs. Graham, 
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when speakings then on the girl whose turn it was to 
answer. She was hearing now things her young heart 
most longed for — things about God, and his wonderful 
doings towards the children of men, and about his 
Blessed Son, who was sent into the world to redeem 
and save those who were lost. 

The Israelites crossing the Red Sea was the subject 
of that morning's lesson. Lilly listened in wonder- 
ment to the account of the parting of the waters for 
them to pass through; of their safe landing on the 
opposite shore, and then of the total destruction of 
Pharaoh and his host, who were in pursuit of Grod's 
people. It seemed marvellous to Lilly, that such 
things could have been, but they were written in God's 
Book, so she knew, and believed, they must be true. 

That lesson afforded her much pleasure, but her 
delight increased tenfold when Mrs. Graham told the 
girls their next lesson to prepare, as they took the 
Old and New Testaments alternately, would be from 
Luke XV., and when she read the parable of the Prodigal 
Son to them, and then proceeded to explain it, Lilly 
forgot where she was, and ceased to feel that she was 
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still a new pupil^ and that all eyes were on her; she 
thought only of the guilty man of whom Mrs. Graham 
was telling them; she wept as she heard of his peni- 
tence an(l grief, and of his father's great love for him, 
and of his joy on the return of his sinning son ; and 
the tears chased each other down her cheeks still faster 
when the governess told the girls that this parable 
was a type of their Heavenly Father's love for them ; 
that if they felt truly sorry for their past sins, and were 
ready to cry, ^' I have sinned against heaven and before 
Thee, and am no longer worthy to be called thy son,'' 
He would be even more ready to forgive and receive 
them, and to rejoice over their return to the fold of 
the Good Shepherd, than was the poor father in the 
parable to welcome back his erring child. 

Lilly's heart felt bursting when she heard of such 
love as this : love that caused God to send his Son, 
his only Son, to save mankind ; love that made God 
and his angels rejoice over every sinner that was saved 
through the blood of the Lamb. 

Noticing how much Lilly was affected, Mrs. Gra- 
ham called her to her side. " Come here, my child," 

7 
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she said, kindly ; " what is it that makes you sad ? 
have you never heard these things before ?" 

" No, please, ma'am,^^ replied Lilly, sobbing as she 
spoke. 

" Have you never been told of God and his mighty 
works, nor of our Saviour and his love for us all — old 
and young alike ?" 

^^I knew there was a God, ma'am, and that He 
made me; and I had been told Jesus Christ had been 
sent into the world to save us ; but I did not know 
He loved us so much till to-day/' 

As she continued sobbing, Mrs. Graham asked, 
''Why do you cry, my child ?" 

" Do you think He will love me like that, ma'am, 
when He finds I don't know anything about Him ?" 

"He knows that already, my child. He knows 
everything, and therefore is aware of your ignorance; 
but He is still willing and ready to receive you, Lilly. 
He is only waiting for you to answer his call to come 
unto Jesus, and be saved." 

"Then it won't matter that I can't read, and that 
I don't know the things that are in his Book ?" 
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"Not at all, not at all, my child/' replied Mrs. 
Graham, " though you must strive to leam ; but you 
may go to Him, first ; He will receive you, for St. Paul 
tells us in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, 'Not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble are called/ "* 

" Can I go to Him quietly, that no one may 
know V^ whispered Lilly. 

Astonished at this question, for Lilly now seemed 
quite bold among^ so many strangers, Mrs. Graham 
asked, '' Why should you wish that, Lilly ? If you 
are ashamed to ovni Christ, He will not know you in 
the last day." 

" It is not that, I'm not ashamed, please, ma'am,'' 
she replied, hanging her head and looking down; 
then suddenly raising her eyes to her teacher's 
face, with a bright smile she said, ^'Oh, no, it's 
not that j I love Him, and I'm not ashamed to say 



so." 



'^ What is your reason, then, for wishing to hide 
the love you feel, my child ?" 



* I Cor. i. 26. 
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Once more looking down as if ashamed, Lilly 
whispered softly, " It's grandfather, ma'am/' ^ 

" Your grandfather, my dear ; I don't miderstand ! " 

" He does not think religion is meant for people 
like us ; he says, if we do our duty, and don't wrong 
our neighbours, that is quite enough, that it is all 
that is expected of the poor/' 

" I am sorry, my child, to hear you say this of 
your grandfather, for I was under the impression that 
he was a serious and good old man/'^ 

"He is good, very good," returned Lilly, almost 
sharply, for she could not bear to hear any one confirm 
the doubt that was fast creeping into her mind, that 
the best deeds, the quiet moral life of her grandfather 
would at the end avail him nothing ; she did not like 
to find that the only being she had to love on earth, 
the friend that had taken the place of father and mother 
too to her, was only good in the eyes gf the world, 
and that in God's sight he was a great sinner. So 
Lilly hesitated not a moment to try and convince 
Mrs. Graham that her impression about him had been 
correct; "indeed he is good," she again 'repeated. 
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^' Does he read the Bible to you, my deai ?'* 

" He cannot read/' replied Lilly, who felt glad 
she could say that, though she was fully aware he would 
not have chosen the Bible, if he had been able to 
read. 

*' Do you say your prayers to him, or does he pray 
with you, Lilly ? " inquired Mrs. Graham, anxious to 
learn if the cobbler had any anxious thoughts. 

Lilly hung her head and remained silent. 

^^ You do not answer, my child. Do not mind 
telling me; let me know all I ask, then perhaps I 
shall be the better able to help you.'* 

In another moment Lilly was on her knees, an4 
burying her head in Mrs. Graham's lap, totally 
unmindful of the surprise of all the other children, 
she sobbed as if her heart would break. 

The truth was out; Mrs. Graham knew it; and 
now she felt that her dear grandfather was not what he 
ought to be, and that it was useless for her to try 
and blind herself to the fact any longer. 

" My poor, poor child," said the kind teacher, " do 
not grieve like this; all may yet be well with your 
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grandfather. You must pray for him, and you must 
read to him as soon as you can/' 

''He won't let me do either, ma'am,'' replied 
Lilly, still sobbing bitterly. 

"He may not let you read, possibly, my dear, 
but he cannot prevent your praying." 

"I mustn't kneel down, he would not let me," 
returned Lilly. 

"That does not matter, my dear; lift up your 
heart unto God. He does not care for the form of 
kneeling, though it is right we should use a position 
of humility when asking blessings of Him. But He 
searches the very hearts and reins, and if He finds 
in your inward soul you are praying earnestly. He 
will botli hear and answer your prayers. You pray 
in secret, and, according to his promise,* 'He will 
reward you openly.' " 

, Before she rose from her knees, Lilly said to 
herself, " Please God, bless me and grandfather, and 
make us good, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." 

Mrs. Graham did not hear her, for the words were 
not said aloud, but she noticed when Lilly got up that 

* Matthew vi. 4. 
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she appeared more calm^ as if her young spirit had 
been in communion with that great and Holy Spirit, 
the only comforter of God's people. 

When morning school was over, Lilly hurried 
home to be in time to get her grandfather's dinner, 
and being anxious to tell him how she had got on, 
and how kind Mrs. Graham and Mary Plumley were 
to her. 

The cobbler's hearty kiss almost made Lilly forget 
the sorrow she had that morning felt about him ; and 
when he stroked her hair and called her " his sunbeam,'' 
^^his little one," she again thought that he must be 
good, better than her governess and others thought. 

Days and weeks passed rapidly away, the end of 
each finding Lilly further advanced in her work, great 
work to her, of learning. Already she could read 
tolerably, and with some little assistance she could go 
through a chapter in the New Testament very creditably. 

With the mistress and school-fellows she had 
become a great favourite ; her gentle ways and sweet 
disposition having endeared her to all. If one of her 
companions were in trouble, Lilly was at once at 
her side to try and comfort her. If ppe bad done 
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wrong, there she was again endeavouring to persuade 
the child, in her old quaint way, to promise never 
to err in the same manner again. If she saw Mrs. 
Graham looking tired and worn, she would creep 
softly up to her and ask respectfully, if she might 
keep some of the younger children quiet and teach 
them their letters, or show them how to do their 
work. Ever thoughtful, ever kind, the cobbler*s 
little granddaughter did her best to make others 
happy. Forgetful of self, and thinking only of those 
about her, she went on from day to day unknowingly 
spreading peace and contentment in her path. 

At the end of her first quarter at school the 
cobbler rejoiced as much as Lilly did, that he had 
decided on sending her; for he not only found that 
his friend Mrs. Robbins had been right, and that 
she did not look down upon him now that she 
began to know about things that he had never 
learnt, but that, if possible, she was more loving 
and thoughtful in her manner towards him than ever. 

He was pleased, too, to notice she never proposed 
reading to him out of her father's Bible ; once, and 
once only, had she hinted at such a thing, but a 
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decided n^adve on his part had silenced her. Nor 
had she again asked to go to church; the cobbler 
found her more than ever ready to obey his wishes. 
Little did the old man know what was passing in 
the child's heart ; little did he guess that when he was 
called out on some errand the well-loved book was 
taken from its resting-place, and whilst she sat 
perched on his stool with her legs curled up in a 
strange way, to be better able to bear the weight 
of the heavy book on her knees, she would open 
at one of her favourite pages and read through a 
chapter telling her of the doings of the Saviour 
she loved so well. Hastily she had to read in case 
her grandfather should return sooner than she ex- 
pected, and that she might replace the book exactly in 
the same position, lest he should notice it had been 
moved, and forbid her reading in it again. Little did 
the cobbler guess this, and little did he know how 
many silent prayers went up from that childish heart 
to the throne of grace. Prayers for him more than for 
herself, for she felt in hero wn childish, trusting way that 
she was at peace with God, and she longed for her 
grandfather to be the same and to feel as she did. 



CHAPTER VII. 

As the weeks passed away, every Monday morning' 
found Lilly at her workbox, taking out the twopence to 
pay for the week's schooling in advance; twenty-one 
times she had done this, now it was the twenty-second 
week, and when she took out the penny pieces, she 
knew there were none left to follow on the next Mon- 
day. The fact made her thoughtful, and she looked 
sorrowfully down on the other treasured contents of the 
box, wondering, may be, if any could be disposed of to 
pay for some more schooling. 

Since the great run of work that seemed to come all 
at once, the cobbler had had little to do, and the money 
coming in had been barely enough to find them in food, 
so that he had not been able to add to her school-fund; 
this had been a trouble to the old man, as well as to 
Lilly, for he loved to see her bright face when she came 
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home twice a day, and hearing in the evening her de- 
scription of what she had learnt, and what she had 
been reading about, afibrded him much interest. 

Lilly rarely dared touch upon the Bible lesson ; once 
or twice she had attempted it, when, after listening to a 
few words, the cobbler had said, '^ You may pass over 
that, little one ; what was your next lesson about ?'* 

It seemed strange to Lilly that he should be so 
determined; however, her faith told her to continue 
constant in prayer, and that her prayers would yet be 
heard. 

Although she could contrive to say little or nothing 
of a serious tendency to her grandfather during the 
twenty-one weeks she had been at school, she herself 
had made rapid progress in Bible subjects ; it was the 
lesson she loved most. Though she paid attention to 
all, this one was the longed-for task, and engrossed her 
inmost heart, particularly when it was the day for the 
lesson from the New Testament, for then she heard of 
the Saviour — the Saviour whose precious blood was 
shed to save her as well as the whole world. When 
she went to school first, she knew^ little about Him, 
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litde beyond his name; now she had not only leamt 
much^ but what she had leamt had sunk deep into her 
heart and taken firm root there. 

Old Barnaby watched his little granddaughter as 
she took the last twopence from her mother's work- 
box, Lilly thought he was at work; he was on his 
stool, and a boot was on his lap, but his eyes were 
looking over his spectacles at the object he loved so 
dearly. She was standing so quietly and so much 
longer than usual, by the side of the drawers, that his 
attention was excited, and he looked up anxiously. 
''Well, well, little one,'' he said, " what are you think- 
ing of?" 

Lilly started, for she had almost forgotten her 
grandfather's presence. ''I was thinking it's my last 
week at school, grandfather," she replied ; " this is my 
last twopence; and I was thinking " 

I 

"What else, little one?" asked the cobbler, when 
Lilly paused. 

^' I was thinking, dearie," she said, coming towards 
him, and leaning her head on his shoulder, "that I 
don't care to go to school to-day." 
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" Not care to go, bright eyes, hoVs that ? are you 
tired already of learning ?" 

" No, no, dearie, Vxa not tired of learning; but, you 
know, this is my last twopence, and I might as well 
keep it till next week, and stay at home this." 

'' You may be able to go next week, too, little one. 
I have one or two jobs to-day, and may be more'll come 
in; with me the saying is often true, 'that it never 
rains but it pours;' at any rate, Pll risk it, bright eyes. 
Out of the first money I take this week, you shall have 
fourpence — two weeks' schooling — ^what say you to 
that?" 

As he said this, the cobbler stroked the hair on 
Lilly's head, as it leant against his loving breast. For 
a moment she did not speak, so the old man put his 
forefinger under her chin, and gently raised her face 
towards his. ''Why, little one, little one, what's all 
this ?" he said, with emotion, " why are tears in those 
bright eyes ?" 

" I don't know, grandfather," replied Lilly, brushing 
them quickly away with her apron, and shaking back 
her curls. 
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" Aren't you well, my sunbeam ? '^ then asked the 
old man, drawing his darling nearer to him. 

" I don't think I am/' replied Lilly, bursting into 
tears, and once more letting her head fall on the old 
man's shoulder. 

" No, you are not, I feel you are not ; you are 
trembling, little one," said the cobbler, trembling him- 
self with agitation. Then kissing her forehead, which 
felt dry and hot to his lips, he said, "There, there, 
don't cry, don't ; you'll soon be better. Lie you down, 
child, in your bed, and I'll go round and tell your 
schoolmistress, maybe you won't be there for a day 
or two, and then I'll take Mrs. Robbins on my way 
back, and ask her to come and have a look at you." 

Without a word Lilly went towards the drawers, 
slipped the twopence back into the workbox, and then 
at once threw herself on her bed. 

"That's it, my sunbeam; there, there, lie cuddled 
up like that till I come back ; I'll be sharp about it," 
said the cobbler, putting the bed-clothes smoothly 
over Lilly as he spoke. " Have you any message for 
Mrs. Graham, my little one ? " 
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"Tell her, tell her," said Lilly, looking sadly 
into the old cobbler's face, "I shall never come back 
again." 

"That won^t do, little one; not at all, for you 
have one twopence left, and I am going to give 
you two more when that boot Fm about is paid 
for/' 

Not heeding her grandfather's remark, though she 
smiled at him sweetly, Lilly said again, " Tell her 
I shall never come back to school again/' 

" She'll ask me why, Lilly, if I do 5 then what shall 
I say?" 

"You won't be angry, dearie, will you, if I tell 
you," said Lilly, f^rst drawing the cobbler over her 
bed and then throwing her arms round his neck; 
" you won't be angry if I say why ; kiss me and say 
vou won't." 

" Angry ? no, darling," replied the old man strangely 
agitated, without knowing why. 

"Put your ear close against my mouth, and I'll 
whisper," said Lilly. 

Old Barnaby did as he was bid, but when the 
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whispered words sounded in his ear his face turned 
deadly pale^ and they rung through his brain as though 
they were the roar of a cannon. 

'^Tell her I shall never come again^ because Pm 
going to Jesus," were the words Lilly had whis- 
pered. 

Strange words, unaccountable words! yet both at 
that moment felt they were true. Lilly the last few 
days had had a strange sensation creeping over her; 
something within seemed to tell her her course was 
nearly run, and to say constantly, '^ Prepare to meet thy 
God/' Once or twice lately she had seen her dead 
father and mother in her dreams, and she fancied 
when they beckoned to her she each time called out, 
^'Yes, Pm coming, coming soon.'' After these dreams 
the impression took firmer hold of the child's mind, 
and she believed more and more that her end had 
nearly come. 

To the cobbler, too, the words sounded like truth, 
though why, he could not tell. He was too astounded 
to reply to what Lilly said; he merely kissed her, and 
giving her a fond, loving look, left the room, trying 
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to shake off, as he hurried along^ the feeling t&at had 
taken possession of him. 

He was soon at the. school, arriving just as the 
girls were summoned by the sounding of a bell. 

''Can I speak a word with you, ma'am?'' he 
said, addressing Mrs. Graham. 

''With pleasure, Mr. Bragg. I think it is Mr. 
Bragg I am speaking to." 

"The same, ma'am,'* replied the old man, still 
breathless from excitement, as well as from the hasty 
speed with which he had come. 

"There's nothing amiss, Mr. Bragg, with your 
little grandchild, I hope?" then inquired the school- 
mistress. 

"There's much amiss, I fear, ma'am; she turned 
off strange like, just as she ought to have been about 
starting for school; when I noticed it she fairly burst 
into sobs, and at last she asked me to come and tell 
you she should never come to school again." 

"Whyso, Mr. Bragg?" 

"There, that's just it — that's just what I told 
her you'd ask. I said if I told you she would never 

8 
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come again^ you'd be inquiring why, and I made her 
tell me/' 

'^ And what did the dear child say, sir ? " 
" She pulled me by the jacket till I was close 
against her face as she lay on the bed, then she 
whispered: ^I shall never go to school again, because 
Pm going to Jesus ' ; them's the very words she 
uttered ; and, ma'am, it seemed to me as though there 
was truth in them, she looked so sad and care- 



worn/' 



cc 



God forbid, Mr. Bragg, that they should be true. 
I trust Lilly may be spared to grow up, that she may 
be a shining light in this world of sin and darkness/' 

" I don't know much about the meaning of those 
things, ma'am ; but I hope, with you, my little one may 
live to be a woman, and a comfort to me in my last 
days as she is to me now/' 

'^She is a very good and dear child, Mr. Bragg. 
I have not her equal in the school — her progress too 
has been wonderful; and, strange to say, though she 
seems to work so much herself, still she is ever ready 
to help others wherever her services are required.'* 
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''Maybe she's done too much, ma'am," sjud the 
cobbler thoughtfully, imagining that perhaps he had 
found a clue to her indisposition and evident depres- 
sion of spirits. 

"I almost fear she may have, sir, but she is one 
of those it is impossible to keep back. I have once 
or twice lately noticed her weary look, and have 
called her to assist with the little ones' needlework, 
thinking to draw away her thoughts from weightier 
matters, but it is no good ever; no sooner are her 
thoughts off one subject, than quick as lightning 
they are on another, and instead of attending only 
to the needlework, she teaches the little ones some 
Scripture or useful lesson whilst showing them how 
to use their needles. It's quite wonderful how the child 
manages; I assure you, sir, oftentimes it has been a 
lesson to me, and I have absolutely looked on in 
amazement at her skill and way of commanding 
attention." 

"I wish she had never gone to school," ejacu- 
lated the cobbler when Mrs. Graham paused. 

''You must not wish that, Mr. Bragg; it has 
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brought her on a great deal, and what's more^ it has 
made her happy." 

" True, true, ma'am, that's true, and her happiness 
is everything to me j and now that I see she's likely 
to be stricken with illness, I feel at my wits' end. 
What do vou think I'd better do, ma'am ?" 

'' Can you afford a doctor, Mr, Bragg ? you must 
not think me rude for putting the question." 

'' That I cannot, ma'am, I haven't a sixpence, till 
I have taken home some work, and there's none done 
yet ; but don't mistake me, ma'am, I would rather sell 
the clothes off mv back, than let the little one lie there 
and no doctor see her to give her physic." 

''There's no need of your doing that, Mr. Bragg; 
we must get a dispensary note for her — that can be 
easily managed. Our lady will be home to-day, and I 
shall see her to-morrow, and will ask her about it — 
she'll help us, I know, God bless her! — and I have 
no doubt but that she will come and see your little 
grandchild." 

" I shall take it as a kindness if any one will look in, 
as I have seen little of sickness, ma'am. The little one 
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has escaped so far ; may be^ poor child^ some complaint 
that children have has taken hold of her ; she's all of 
a tremble like^ though her head and hands are hot^ 
burning hot/' 

" Indeed, indeed/' said Mrs. Graham, thoughtfully, 
then after a short pause, during which she was evidently 
turning over some plan in her mind, she added, " Til 
tell you what, Mr. Bragg, we won't wait till to-morrow"; 
after I have dismissed the girls at twelve, I'll come 
round my§elf, and then if I find it necessary I will 
call on our lady and get her help." 

"May I be so bold as to ask who the party is 
you call ' our lady ?' " 

" Oh, you don't know, I forgot. We are so uFed 
to calling her ^ our lady,' I forget even to use her name. 
She is Mrs. Fergusson, our Rector's wife. She has 
been away some months, nursing a sick sister; that 
is how Lilly has never seen her. If she had met her 
you would have soon known who our lady was, for 
she is loved by one and all." 

" The Rector's wife, is she ?" remarked the cobbler, 
not well pleased to hear the fact ; " the Rector's wife. 
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eh ? I hope, ma'am, that being the case, if she comes 
to see the little one, she will not be filling her head 
with things that will trouble her and keep her mind 
at work. I look upon it, that it's partly owing to 
these serious talks, as Lilly calls them, that she has 
got this strange fancy in her head ; she never thought 
of leaving me till she went to school." 

"May be not, Mr. Bragg, and I don't think 
anything of it now; the poor child feels ill, and with 
illness that sort of fear often comes. When she 
gets better that will soon pass again, I have no doubt ; 
and as to Mrs. Fergusson, you need not fear that she 
will say anything to trouble the child ; it's not in her 
— she sheds peace and happiness in her path wherever 
she goes, and brings comfort and joy to all she 



visits/' 



" Well, let her come then, let her come," returned 
the cobbler, still not quite satisfied in his mind as 
to the result, and inwardly resolving to cut short 
any conversation that would set his darling thinking 
on serious subjects. 

After leaving Mrs. Graham, Old Baniaby hastened 
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to his friend's, but no help was there; Mrs. Robbins 
was out, the door was made fast, and no answer came 
to his loud and repeated knocks. In despair the 
sorrow-stricken old cobbler was turning away, when 
the latch of a neighbour's door was lifted, and a sickly- 
looking woman with a baby in her arms asked if she 
could give Mrs. Robbins any message on her return 
home. 

"I'll take it very kind of you, ma'am, if you'll 
just tell her my little one's took bad, and I should be 
obliged if she could make time to look in on her.'' 

"What name shall I say?" inquired the woman, 
as the cobbler was once more about to hurry on. 

"There, I forgot you didn't know me, ma'am. 
I'm Bamaby Bragg, the cobbler; and it's Lilly, my 
little one, who's took bad." 

"I'll tell Mrs. Robbins, the very minute she 
comes back, Mr. Bragg, she's only gone to market; 
and I tell you what," the poor woman added, laying 
her hand on the old man's arm, " you've come to one 
of the right sort, sir ; she's just about a kind woman 
when illness is on foot ; look at me ! / can speak of her^ 
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• 
for if it was not for her I should not be here now. She's 

been like a mother to me, and nursed me through a 

long bout of sickness ; and even now she's always on 

the look-out to see what good she can do one — she 

cooks me up some nice little bit for dinner, or she 

brings in something for nay baby here, or for my good 

man. She's a thorough Christian as ever walked the 

earth, Mr. Bragg ; and every one she knows must feel 

thankful that a change came over her a few months 

ago. She has not been like the same body since; 

before, it was all snaps and snarls, where now it is 

smiles and help.^' 

The latter part of this rather long speech had been 
uttered in a lower tone, whilst the woman held the 
cobbler^s arm firmly to detain him, as he evidently 
appeared to want to hurry on, and she seemed equally 
anxious that he should hear what she had to say in 
praise of her neighbour. 

The cobbler knitted his brow when the word 
Christian reached his ear; but he made no remark till 
she had finished, and then he merely said, " Changed, 
is she? Well, I can't say as I see it; she^s always 
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been a good friend to me. I see no difference in her, 
and should have been just as content if she had left so 
much religion alone : it savours something of cant ; I 
don't like it, and she's done always very well with- 
out it/' 

The sick woman loosed her hold of the cobbler's 
arm as he spoke, and with an astonished look on her 
countenance, watched him out of sight, saying with a 
sigh, as he turned the comer of the street, ''Poor old 
man!" 

A few minutes brought the cobbler back to the 
bedside of his treasure. Panting for breath, having 
run the greater part of the way, he bent anxiously over 
the bed. 

With hot and flushed face Lilly lay half uncon- 
scious, her parched lips and rapid breathing showing to 
what a height the fever had already reached. 

"Bright eyes, little one, my little one!" ex- 
claimed the cobbler, with tears fast gathering in his 
eves. 

Lilly unclosed hers and looked heavily at him, but 
made no answer. 
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" Oh, my darling, little one, little one, look at me, 
speak to me, say but one word ; call me a naughty 
old grandfather, call me dearie once more, once more ;" 
then finding there was no reply, and not even a look 
of recognition, the poor cobbler burst into tears, and 
dropping on his knees by Lilly's bedside, his head fell 
on her pillow, and with his arms thrown forward 
he remained the personification of mute agony and 
despair, thoroughly prostrate, thoroughly hopeless ; 
for where could such as he turn for comfort or for 
succour in the hour of need? A gentle tapping at 
the door, on which he had kept up the shutter to 
prevent the light falling on Lilly, roused him; but 
even then he only half raised his head, and, with- 
out getting up from his knees, said faintly, "Come 



in/' 



In another minute, Lilly's schoolmistress was 
bending over her, looking sadly from one to the other, 
first on that aged and wrinkled face, then on the fair, 
unconscious form lying so still before them. " What a 
great love !^' she ejaculated to herself; "what a large 
love to prostrate that old man like this, yet how far more 
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lovely would it be were it hallowed by the greatest of all 
love — the love of God ! " 

Not knowing what was passing in Mrs. Graham's 
mind^ the cobbler, after having watched keenly her 
countenance as she gazed on his sick treasure, asked 
softly, " What do you think of her, ma'am ! what's the 
matter with her ? is she bad, do you think ? ^' 

'^Bad, bad enough,'' replied the schoohnistress, 
shaking her head gravely. '^ This is fever, Mr. Bragg ; 
she is in a high state of fever, I fear.'' 

" Fever, Mrs. Graham, fever, what do I know about 
fever ? What can I do, what can I do for my little 
one ? " 

" You must leave your little one in God's hands, 
Mr. Bragg, and pray that He may bless the means we 
shall employ to save her. She is very bad, very bad, 
and it is the Almighty only who can help us at such a 
time." 

" But what am J to do ? " asked the cobbler rather 
sharply. '^ Must I pray, and leave her to die whilst I 
pray ? " 

^^ Hush^ Mr. Bragg, patience ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
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Graham^ with a pained expression on her face; '^we 
must work as well as pray, and here I have something 
to begin with/' 

Opening a bag on her arm, she took out of it a 
dispensary note. " This is signed and made out ready, 
so we can get in the doctor directly. I'll go for him 
myself, Mr. Bragg; but first I will just run into the 
chemist's and fetch some camphor mixture — that, I 
know, is the right thing for your little granddaughter; 
and if it is scarlet fever, as I am inclined to suspect, it 
will serve to bring the rash out well, and that's a grand 
thing.'' 

The old cobbler listened with earnest attention to 
every word the kind schoolmistress said, turning a 
wistful look every now and then on the sick child, 
but still no word of supplication to the Throne 
of Grace escaped those aged lips — no thought of 
Him who alone could help, entered that care-worn 
brain ! 

,0h, foolish old man ! not to go to Him who careth 
for you more than father, mother, sister, or brother ; to 
Him who hath said to those in trouble, '^ Come unto 
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Me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden^ and I 
will give you rest ! *' Now your earthly all, your 
treasure, is smitten by God's hand, and lies unconscious 
before you, what have you left ? Poor old man ! weep 
and cry, and lament that you have not studied the 
Scriptures from your youth. Repent and turn unto 
thy Lord God before it be too late ; cry aloud to Him 
before thy last hour come, for his hand is not shortened 
that it cannot save, and He will not only have 
mercy on you and abundantly pardon you, but He 
will make ^^your sins that are as crimson, as white 
as wool ! "* 

Bamaby Bragg was still on his knees when the 
latch of the door was again lifted to let in his friend, 
Mrs. Robbins. Unheeded by the old cobbler, she ap- 
proached the bed, and touching him gently on the arm, 
in a kind but firm voice she said, '' This won't do at 
all, Mr. Bragg; you must not give way in this fashion. 
Suppose your little one should open her eyes and see 
you thus ? Why, it would frighten her out of her wits, 
and make her downright bad. Come now, get up 

* Isaiah i. i8. 
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and see about your work ; we shall want all the pence 
you can make to nurse her up/' 

This last persuasion had the desired effect; in 
another minute the cobbler had on his working apron, 
and was looking out for the boot or shoe that would 
bring in the most money; then his doting, loving 
heart felt already lighter, thinking that if he worked 
long and hard he might make the means to save his 
darling. 

Foolish old man ! again trusting in your own 
strength. But, there, toil on and enjoy peace as long 
as you can, in the house you have built on the sand. 
Very, very shortly will it fall, and great will be the fall 
thereof, crushing you in its ruins ! 

Whilst the cobbler worked silently but fast, Mrs. 
Robbins busied herself quietly about the room, putting 
everj'thing in its place; then she took off her bonnet 
and shawl, and seating herself by Lilly's side, she 
smoothed her pillow and gently put back the curls that 
fell over the burning face. 

For nearly half an hour scarcely a sound could be 
heard in that room ; nothing but the rapid breathing of 
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the sick child and the drawing in and out of the 
cobbler's thready and an occasional tap with his 
hammer^ when suddenly the old man exclaimed^ '' Mrs. 
Robbins^ you have taken off your bonnet; are you 
going to bide with me ? ** 

Approaching his stool^ and laying her hand kindly 
on her friend's shoulder, she replied, '^ Yes, Mr. Bragg, 
I won't leave you whilst your little one is like that ; I 
have seen a good bit of illness in my time, and therefore 
guess I shall make a better nurse than you. Besides, 
as I told you just now, you must do all the work you 
can, to get in money to buy the little one nice 
things/' 

'' This is very kind of you, Mrs. Robbins, very kind 
indeed ; I wonder what makes you so good to others ? 
There are not many like you in the world." 

'^ We are taught to mourn with those that mourn, 
Mr. Bragg ; but it is only of late I have heeded the 
lesson, and now, I assure you, I find more happiness 
than I ever did before, when I only lived for myself." 

Old Bamaby made no reply to this, silently resumed 
his work, and nothing more was said till the entrance 
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of Mrs. Graham^ who brought with her Mr. Norton, 

the parish doctor. 

" Good morning, Mrs. Robbins,'' she hastily said ; 

''is it not fortunate? just as I stepped into the 

chemist's shop Mr. Norton came up, and he kindly 

came off with me at once. Now, sir, please look at our 

sick charge.'' 

All eyes were fixed on the surgeon's face to try and 

read from the expression there what was passing in his 
mind, and the cobbler rose from his work-stool that he 

might be nearer whilst he gazed. 

Mr. Norton felt the child's pulse, rested his hand 
tenderly on the burning brow, looked at her chest, and 
raised the eyelids ; then bending over her, spoke gently 
once, twice, and thrice : but no answer came, and with 
a sigh he raised himself, and standing erect turned 
towards the cobbler. For a moment he was staggered 
by the agonizing look of anxious love in the care-worn 
face ; then in a tone of pity and commiseration — ^for he 
was one who felt for others — he said, as though he had 
already told them she was very bad, ''She may re- 
cover ; she is in the hands of the best Physician." 
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Then promising to look in in the evening, and 
telling Mrs. Robbins he would himself send the 
medicine, and having given her full directions as to 
what to do, he left the cobbler's home, heaving another 
deep sigh as he again looked at that sorrow-stricken 
old man. 

The evening brought with it the certainty of the 
fact they had suspected. The rash was fast spread- 
ing all over the surface of the body, the chest was 
already covered, telling them but too plainly that an 
attack of scarlet fever had seized on that delicate 
frame. 

Mr. Norton's second visit gave them no comforting 
assurance of hope. He said the symptoms remained 
the same, and the fever still ran as high. However, 
they could look for no change for two or three days, 
as the disease must take its course; they could only 
follow his directions, doing all for the comfort of the 
sufierer, and leaving the rest to Him who watcheth 
over all things. 

Just as Mrs. Robbins had persuaded the cobbler to 
lie down on the bed she had spread in a comer for 
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him, there was a gentle tap at the door. They both 
started, for although it was only nine o^cIock it was late 
for a visitor there. 

^^ Don't you move, Mr. Bragg ; you lie still, I'll go 
to the door. I can't think who it is at this hour.'' 

Evidently the person outside heard what passed; 
for a soft voice said, " It is I, Mrs. Robbins — Mrs. 
Fergusson ; I have come to see your dear little one." 

" Bless me, ma*am ! " exclaimed Mrs. Robbins, 
opening the door quickly as she recognized the voice of 
the Rector's wife; " who would ever have thought of its 
being you ! and yet, after all, I might have guessed it, 
for you are always ready to help those that are in need, 
and to comfort the afflicted. But come in do, ma'am, 
and look at that dear child ! " Then lowering her 
voice that the cobbler might not hear, she whispered, 
'^ She is very bad, very bad ; she's not going to stay any 
longer here below." 

'^ Is that her grandfather ? " asked Mrs. Fergusson, 
looking towards the bed on the floor. 

^' Yes, ma'am." 

" I suppose he is asleep." 
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^' I^m not asleep," answered the cobbler in a some- 
what abrupt voice ; for he could not yet bring himself 
to forgive the Rector's wife for setting his little one 
thinking on serious subjects. 

Not heeding his rude manner, Mrs. Fergusson 
approached him saying, " You know, Mr. Bragg, we 
must be friends. I have seen your dear little grand- 
child once or twice, and I have noticed her gentleness 
and goodness, and know what a treasure and blessing she 
must be to you. I know too that she would like me to 
look after her, and you too, now she is ill, so I hope you 
will allow me to care for you both.'* 

" You may look after her a bit. ma'am, if you will, 
and Pll take it kind of you to help me in that way ; 
but as for myself, there's no care needed, thank you all 
the same." 

Though still ungracious in his answer, the un- 
happy old man could not refuse help for his darling, 
and accepted therefore the Rector's wife's proffered 
assistance. Then, not wishing to prolong the conver- 
sation, he turned with his face towards the wall as 
though he would sleep. 
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From that time Mrs. Fergusson shared the care of 
nursing Lilly with Mrs. Robbins; and Mrs. Graham 
looked in once or twice daily when she could be spared 
from her duties^ to see if she could run any errands for 
them, and to inquire how the patient was going on. 

Thus these three Christian women, these three good 
Samaritans, tended Christ's sick lamb, neither of them 
ever losing an opportunity of whispering a few words of 
comfort to the aged grandfather, or of endeavouring to 
draw him in penitence to the throne of grace. But, 
alas ! all their efforts were fruitless ; for the old cobbler, 
though he listened quietly to all they said, and was 
deeply grateful to them for their kindness to his 
treasure, heeded none of the advice given to him, and 
forgot all their soul-comforting words as soon as 
uttered. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Have any of my readers ever watched by the bedside 
of a loved one, as he or she lay hovering, as it were, 
between life and death ? 

If so, they can judge, to a certain extent, what were 
the feelings of the old cobbler, during those few days 
of intense anxiety, whilst the fever hourly increased, 
baffling all the surgeon's attempts to subdue it, and 
making fearful havoc on little Lilly's strength. 

Have they ever longed fervently for the first ray of 
returning reason, after an interval of painful delirium? 
If so, they can realize that poor old man's great yearn- 
ings to catch the first words of recognition from his 
little one's lips, after those days of feverish wanderings 
— ^wanderings that grieved him to the heart, and made 
many and many a tear roll down his furrowed cheeks. 

Fifty, nay, a hundred times a day would he start 
from his stool, fancying that his treasure was looking 
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at him, and that the happy moment had come when 
she would once more throw her arms round his neck 
and call him her dear old grandfather, and fifty or a 
hundred times had he been cruelly disappointed, for 
he stooped over her only to hear incoherent murmur- 
ings or rambling speeches. 

Sometimes the words were disconnected, then a 
daily lesson was gone through, but, generally, in those 
painful wanderings, Lilly mentioned her father or 
mother, or, more often still, her old grandfather's name 
was brought in ; sometimes in her old quaint, joking 
way, calling him a naughty grandfather, but more often 
in a prayerful manner. Now and then, when his ear 
was placed close against her parched quivering lips, he 
heard her say, " Read father's Bible, grandfather,'' and 
once, in the middle of the night, when he had sprung 
from his bed, fancying she had called him, he caught 
the whispered words, " God bless dear grandfather, for 
Jesus Christ's sake.*' Then, for a moment, but only 
for a moment, that aged, rebellious heart felt softened, 
and longed to utter some words of prayer, but in 
another moment the feeling was past; the evil spirit had 
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resumed his sway, breathing into his mind, with mali- 
cious guile, the thought that it was too late, too late for 
him, and that God did not expect much from such as 
he. The old, self-deceiving idea that had misled him all 
through his long, hard-working life, again took posses- 
sion of him, whispering peace, where there was no peace. 
On the sixth day, Mr. Norton's visit brought some 
comfort to the watchers. Lilly had had some hours of 
refreshing sleep, and there was a nice moisture on 
the skin ; the medicine at last had reduced the fever, 
and he now trusted, with great care, his little patient 
might rally, provided they could get her to take suffi- 
cient nourishment to build up her over-taxed strength. 
'' And you see, sir,'' said Mrs. Robbins, when the kind 
surgeon gave them his cheering opinion, " we are not 
like many poor folks, who cannot afford to get good 
things for their sick ones ; you see how good the Lord 
has been to us. Here has Mr. Bragg been hard at 
work all the time the little one has been ill, and now 
he has plenty to get her all the necessaries she wants, 
and our kind lady has promised to give us everything 
besides that you order the dear child to take." 
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'^That^s well, and we ought to be thankftil/' re- 
turned Mr. Norton. '' Mrs. Fergusson is good to all, 
and spreads her charities in every direction; will you 
tell her, from me, when she next comes in, the little 
girl may now take anything that is nourishing, but no 
stimulant till I have seen her again. I will send her a 
tonic, to take every two hours, and during the intervals, 
give her as much milk diet as you can; perhaps, to- 
morrow, if her throat is better, we shall be able to order 
something more solid .^' 

This short conversation was held in a low tone, for 
Lilly still lay sleeping, more quietly than she had at all, 
and they feared to disturb her. 

^'Let her sleep as long as she can, it is life to 
her," were the last words Mr. Norton said as he 
passed out. And so the two friends sat watching, 
still and silent, neither moving nor speaking, fearing 
that the slightest sound might rouse their invalid. 

For more than an hour the old cobbler remained 
in the same position — his coat off, shirt sleeves 
tucked up, and his apron on, for he had been 
working just before; he now sat perfectly still, with 
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his hands clasped^ and head bent forward towards 
Lilly's bed, that he might the better see the little 
fair face he loved so well. 

For more than an hour had he so watched, when 
the bed-clothes moved, the little wasted arms were 
stretched languidly out towards him, and as the eyes 
unclosed, and fixed a loving look on him, he knew 
the longed-for moment had come at last, reason had 
returned to his Lilljr^s mind, and he felt she would 
now get well and be to him as before, his all in all. 
Without a thought that he might excite his darling, 
the old cobbler threw himself on his knees and with 
a heart bursting with emotion, he leant his wrinkled 
face against her fair young brow, crying in a broken 
voice : ^^ Little one, little one, my own little one ! '* 

''You dear old grandfather!'' was all Lilly could 
reply in a faint voice, as she feebly twined her arms 
round the cobbler's neck. 

"There, that will do, Mr. Bragg,'' said Mrs. 
Robbins, noticing that Lilly already looked exhausted ; 
"we must not talk to her yet, friend." Then bend- 
ing over Lilly she said, ''Try and sleep again, darling, 
but let me first give you a drop of milk." 
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Lilly allowed Mrs. Robbins to put a tea-spoonful 
in her mouth, then asked gently, "Where have I been ? 
have I been ill long, Mrs. Robbins ? tell me all, all/' 

"Not now, darling; wait till you are stronger, 
then we will have nice long chats/' 

More to herself than to Mrs. Robbins, Lilly then 
said, " I must have been dreaming ; I thought I was 
with mother and father, and that I was in a 
beautiful place with Jesus, and calling grandfather lo 



come.*' 



" You were not far indeed from Him, my child," 
ejaculated Mrs. Robbins. 

With a quickness that startled her, Lilly exclaimed, 
" Was I really near Him ? " 

'^He is about our path, and about our bed, and 
spies out all our ways, you know, my dear." 

" He . is taking care of me now," replied Lilly 
thoughtfully; then she closed her eyes though her 
lips moved as if in prayer. 

"Dear, dear child!" murmured Mrs. Robbins as 
she caught the sound of our Saviour's name, " if there 
ever was a lamb fitted to enter his fold, I am sure 
you are; a glorious jewel in his crown will you be 
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some day if you remain as you now are^ so innocent^ 
so trasting, and so gende ! " 

During that day Lilly continued to improve; she 
dozed the greater part of the time, but every now and 
then she roused a little, when she always had a few 
bright words to say to cheer her grandfather's heart ; 
or she would eagerly listen to a text or hymn repeated 
by her kind nurse, or would herself repeat softly a 
verse of one she had learnt at school. 

Mr. Norton was delighted when he came in the 
evening, assuring the cobbler and his friends that more 
depended now on the nurses than on the doctor; and 
touching Lilly gently on the cheek, he told her she 
would soon be about again, and be her grandfather's 
housekeeper once more. 

Then another day and yet another passed, and 
there was no return of fever, and there appeared 
no bad S3axiptoms : still Lilly did not progress as Mr. 
Norton had anticipated; though no worse, evidently 
she was no better and her pulse no stronger, and 
he began to think he had been premature in his pro- 
mises that she would soon be well, and regretted that 
he had expressed such strong hope. But he kept 
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his disappointment to himself^ and begging Mrs. 
Robbins to feed her up as much as possible now that 
her throat was, comparatively speaking, well, he left 
her and the old cobbler happy in the assurance of their 
darling^s speedy recovery, whilst he sighed as he 
passed over the threshold, and offered up a silent 
prayer that he might be enabled, by God's blessing, to 
restore that little child to her doting grandfather, that 
he might bring together once more that man and 
child-friend of whom he had lately heard so much. 

On the fifth evening after Lilly's return to con- 
sciousness, just as the cobbler was putting the last few 
stitches into a boot for which the owner was in a great 
hurry, and Mrs. Robbins was quietly watching by the 
bedside, she suddenly exclaimed, '^Mr. Bragg, Mr. 
Bragg, here, quick ! " 

In a moment the old man let the boot fall from his 
hand, and, trembling from head to foot, he knew not 
why, approached, and hastily said, " What is it ? is my 
little one worse ? " 

'^ See, see how pale she looks ! '' 

" Is she faint, think you ? Give her something, Mrs, 
Robbins ; quick, quick V^ 
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A drop or two of brandy and water passed between 
Lilly's lips revived her, when^ opening her eyes lan- 
guidly and looking lovingly on the cobbler, in the 
faintest accents she murmured^ ''Dear^ dear grand- 
father ! '* 

'' Little one ! '* was the only answer the old man 
could utter^ whilst he hdd her tiny^ wasted hand be- 
tween his own hard^ bony ones^ pressing it with all the * 
fervour of his great love. 

" I think ril run for Mr. Norton/' said Mrs. Rob- 
bins ; *' maybe he will give us something to brighten 
her up a little. He was not coming again to-day^ 
you know; but I think he had better just look in.*' 

Lilly seemed to hear and understand what passed^ 
but she said nothings and merely looked smilingly from 
one to the other, feebly pressing her grandfather's 
hand, when Mrs. Robbins, who had quickly put on 
her bonnet and shawl, passed through the doorway. 

No one ever knew what passed between those two 
loving hearts during the absence of the kind friend and 
nurse. 

When she reached Mr. Norton's surgery he had 
just left it to make his evening visits to his patients. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Overcome by the suddenness of the shock, Mrs. 
Robbins leant against the drawers for support, and 
covering her face with her apron she wept aloud, 
ejaculating amidst her sobs, ^' Oh that I had not left 
them ! oh, that I had never gone out V But presently 
remembering that she had yet her old friend to look 
after, she wiped her streaming eyes and once more 
turned towards the bed. 

Oh, what a sight was there 1 a picture to melt the 
hardest heart, and one, Mrs. Robbins said afterwards 
to many and many a friend, that remained engraven on 
hers, as if it were cut into stone, cut so deeply that it 
would be there to the day of her death. 

In silence and almost breathless^ as she gazed, 
the poor woman looked on that devoted pair. What a 
sight it was, that lovely child so sweet in death, and 
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the old man at her side almost as stilly almost as 
motionless. Lilly's fair face close against the cobbler's 
bald head^ one little arm twined lovingly round his 
neck whilst his right hand rested on her golden curls, 
their other hands locked in their last clasp, and lying 
together on the open pages of her father's Bible. 

Amazed beyond measure at what she saw, and full 
of grief, the faithful friend stood paralyzed, wondering 
whether it was all a dream, or what could have passed 
between those two. Totally forgetful that she had 
turned to look after the cobbler, she fixed her eyes on 
that sacred scene, whilst every moment its impression 
sank deeper and deeper into her soul. 

A knock at the door did not rouse her, and she 
did not even notice the entrance of the doctor till he 
had touched her on the shoulder, then with a start and 
sudden exclamation she cried, "Oh, Mr. Norton, is 
that you? but see, you are too late, too late!'' and 
again she burst into tears. 

Greatly grieved and shocked, the tender-hearted 
surgeon could scarcely command his voice to speak, 
but seeing that it was necessary to help the poor woman 
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before him^ he endeavoured to master his feelings^ and 
as composedly as he could^ said, ^^ It is indeed sad^ 
and what I could never have anticipated^ for though I 
knew the dear child was very weak^ and I had fears 
about her ultimate recovery, I little thought the 
Almighty would so soon take her home. It is one 
of those sudden cases of collapse that so often occur 
to crush us after there has appeared to be every prospect 
of recovery. It makes the trial harder for the old 
grandfather, poor old man V^ 

^' Poor old man, indeed V^ exclaimed Mrs. Robbins, 
*' she was his treasure ; he cared for nothing besides, 
neither in heaven above nor here below,, and now his 
all is gone and he is left alone.^' 

''That makes the bereavement doubly mournful," 
returned Mr. Norton, " for who is there here to comfort 
us in afSiction like the one promised Comforter, 
God^s Holy Spirit. He alone can bring us to say 
with resignation when under such chastisement, 
' Thy will be done.^ We must try what we can do, 
Mrs. Robbins, to teach the poor xold soul to find this 
Comforter.*' 
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" That we must^ sir, for till he does, he^Il have no 
peace ; and his sand is so nearly run, there^s no time 
to lose/' 

Whilst Mr. Norton held this short conversation 
with Mrs. Robbins in a low tone, the old cobbler 
remained perfectly still, a gentle breathing alone 
showing that there was more life there than in the 
little form beside him. The doctor knew it was 
the best thing, in those first moments of his bitter 
grief, to leave him to himself; and Mrs. Robbins, poor 
soul, was too excited to think what ought to be done; 
but when her companion ceased talking it seemed 
to occur to her that she had been very neglectful, 
and she suddenly asked, "Had we not better get 
him off his knees, sir ? To think I should have let 
him bide there all this time, that does not seem like 
caring for him.'* 

" It is the best thing you could have done. The 
heart alone knoweth its own bitterness, and I am one 
to think it also knows its own cure. I mean, when a 
trial like this comes, it is best to leave the mourner to 
grieve in the way he likes. It soothes him more 
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than words — ^that is at first ; but now, I agree with you 
that it is time to rouse our poor friend/* 

" Shall I speak to him, sir ? *' 

*' If you like. Call him by name, gently, very 
gently, Mrs. Robbins.'' 

"Mr. Bragg, Mr. Bragg,'* she said in a voice 
quivering with emotion, and laying her hand on his 
arm. 

The old man started slightly, but did not look 
up, and merely murmured, " Little one, my little 
one ! ** 

"Mr. Bragg, friend,** again repeated the kind- 
hearted woman ; " you must not give way like this. 
Your darling is happy, happy for ever ! ** 

Raising his head so as to look into Lilly's face, the 
cobbler again murmured, ''Little one, little one, my 
child ; would that I had died for you, my child ; oh, 
my child ! '* 

''Almost the words of Holy Writ! ** ejaculated Mr. 
Norton. " May the God who inspired his servant, the 
holy David, send his Spirit into this poor man*s heart 
and comfort him.** This the surgeon said to himself; 
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but afterwards^ raising his voice, feeling that he must 
interfere to rouse the cobbler, he said, "Now, Mr. 
Bragg^ you must get up, my good man, or I shall 
have you as a patient ; you must not stay on your knees 
any longer/' 

Taking him by the hand, which he had some diffi- 
culty in unclasping from around the little cold one that 
lay in it, he gently forced him to rise. 

''See, there's a paper fallen from between their 
hands ! '' exclaimed Mrs. Robbins, picking up a leaflet 
that had dropped on the bed. 

'' Put it in the Bible, where it was open,*' said Mr. 
Norton. " Don't stay to look at it now ; you must 
help me here, Mrs. Robbins.'' 

Offering no resistance, the cobbler allowed himself 
to be placed on a chair ; but he took no notice of any- 
thing that was said to him. His thoughts were far away 
with his treasure, and pondering over the events of those 
last few hours. 

As soon as he found he could do no more good, 
Mr. Norton left, thinking the friends would be better 
alone; but Mrs. Robbins soon saw she could do 
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nothing to soothe the poor man^ for he^ apparently, 
paid no attention when she addressed him, and would 
not take anything put before him. So she felt quite 
thankful when Mrs. Graham came in, and still more 
so when she promised, as soon as she found the 
trouble they were in, to remain the night in the 
cobbler's home. 

The next few days were in reality days of mourning 
in that poor home. Though the Rector's wife and Mrs. 
Graham joined their efforts to those of Mrs. Robbins, 
and Mr. Norton too, as often as he could spare a few 
minutes, gave his help, nothing seemed to assuage the 
grief of the heart-broken cobbler. He listened, not as 
heretofore with a frown on his countenance, to any- 
thing serious they had to say ; now he looked at them 
patiently, and sometimes a tear would moisten his 
eyelids as the words of a touching text or of an appro- 
priate hymn made an impression on him; but he 
listened in silence. No words, during those days 
whilst the remains of Lilly were lying cold and still 
before him, ever escaped his lips ; but the favourite name 
he had given her, ''Little one, mj little one!" were 
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the only sounds he uttered. But these he called out 
repeatedly^ by day and during the dark hours of the 
nighty with an exceedmg bitter cry^ as though the 
words were wrung from the depths of his sorrowing 
heart. 

No doubt he would have given way entirely to his 
grief, but Mrs. Robbins saw this^ and with keen 
aptitude prevented his remaining idle. She told him 
without more money Lilly^s funeral must be a very 
shabby one. This was enough ; he had work in the 
house to do, and he set to it at once with more vigour 
than he had ever been known to use before, so that 
his darling, his little one, should not have a pauper's 
grave. 

It was sad to see those aged fingers so hard at 
work, for such a purpose; every stitch that followed 
so quickly after its predecessor seeming to put, as Mrs. 
Robbins felt, an additional nail into the dear child's 
coffin. 

It was sad to see that old man, so bowed down with 
grief, working as if life depended on it, instead of the 
sable trappings of death ; and it was sad to see how. 
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with grim, ghastly satisfaction, as he finished repairing 
a boot or shoe, he placed it on the heap to be sent 
home, and how greedily he clutched at the next 
one from the fast diminishing pile of unmended 
ones. 

So different to the times when he worked to give 
his "sunbeam^' food, and yet he worked faster and with 
greater avidity. One might have thought it was the 
last pile he would ever have to repair, and that longing 
to arrive at the last boot or shoe, to put in the last 
stitch and hammer in the last nail, he was working at 
that mad, reckless rate. 

It was a sad picture, and made a fellow to that other 
engraven so deeply on Mrs. Robbins' heart. 

To all outward appearance, old Barnaby took no 
part in what was going on around him; but Mrs. 
Robbins knew better than this : she noticed his 
keen, sharp look, when anything was said concern* 
ing his lost little one, or if any one touched oi 
approached the bed on which lay her cherished 
remains; she saw, too, how eagerly he listened 
when the funeral arrangements were discussed. He 
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said nothings but his look told his kind-hearted 
friend^ as truly as though he had said the same 
in so many words, '' If you don't arrange as I 
would have it done, for my little one, PU soon 
interfere/' 

But Mrs. Robbins did do all as he wished, and 
so he held his peace: the coffin he saw was a 
strong and good one, better than poor people in 
general could give to their children, and he was con- 
tent, and left the rest uncared for; even up to the 
morning of the funeral he remained in that quiet 
state; but when that day arrived he seemed anxious 
and restless, turning his head constantly to the door, 
wondering, no doubt, when the dreaded men would come 
to carry his loved one away, for ever out of sight. 

They did come at last, and then he seemed as 
anxious to get ready and to start, lest they should 
bear the little coffin too quickly from him. With 
body bent and head bowed down, he followed as 
chief mourner. 

And what a chief mourner! few are followed by 
such, none by one more true, more devoted ! Mrs. 
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Robbins, side by side with Mrs. Graham, walked 
closely behind the old cobbler, sad on their own 
accounts, and doubly sad on his; tears streamed 
from their sympathizing eyes when they heard his 
groans of anguish, and even the young curate could 
not repress a sigh or avoid a strange sensation of 
choking in his throat, when he heard the cry, "Little 
one, my little one," that escaped the lips of that broken- 
hearted, aged man, as the small coffin was lowered 
below the surface of the grave on the edge of which 
they stood, and again when the crumbling dust rattled 
with that well-known, hollow, dismal sound on its lid. 
The two women thought they should have to 
support their friend at the last, and approached for 
that purpose when the clergyman turned away, but 
to their surprise he gently pushed them back — his last 
look must be alone ; he took it, again the same bitter 
cry, " My little one, oh my little one ! '' escaped his 
lips, and the gushing tears fell to mingle with the dust, 
then he strove to master his feelings, and drawing 
himself more erect than he had been for days, he 
walked towards his home at a rapid pace. 
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Mrs. Graham was obliged to return to her school 
duties^ so with the exception of a few minutes^ when 
Mrs. Fergusson came in, Mrs. Robbins was left alone 
with him. She expected to have a trying time, but 
she was needlessly anxious, his great trial and shock 
were past; with Lilly's last breath, which he alone 
saw drawn, it came, and now it was the same as 
during those intervaiing days — that moment had 
crushed his spirit, and taken his all from him, and 
nothing could do so more : therefore on the day of the 
funeral, which his friends had so much dreaded on 
his account, he felt as before, and remained in the same 
quiet, passive state. 

Scarcely a word passed during the whole of the 
day, indeed he made no remarks though he listened 
to anything Mrs. Robbins thought proper to say, 
but suddenly, just at dusk, without any preface, and 
with such precipitation that it made the good woman 
start, he exclaimed, '^You have done all you can for 
me j now, Mrs. Robbins, you must be wanted at home ; 
you had better go.'' 

'^'m not wanted, Mr. Bragg, and if I was a 
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hundred times, all I can say is, I wouldn^t leave you, 
on such a day as this.'* 

"That's very good of you, Mrs. Robbins, but it's 
useless on my account, you can do me no good.'' 

" You must not say that, friend ; at any rate I'll 
try my best, and to begin I shall get you a good 
strong cup of tea, and then whilst you are drinking 
it, ril just tell you a bit of a plan that I have in my 
head." 

As the cobbler made no objection, the tea was 
soon made, and a steaming cup standing before him ; 
then pouring one out for herself and placing one 
or two thin slices of bread and butter close to her 
friend's cup, she began, ''Now, Mr. Bragg, this 
is what I have to say : it is pretty clear to Mrs. 
Graham and me that you cannot live here alone, so 
we have talked the matter well over between us, and 
as it is equally plain that there would not be room 
for me to bring all my goods and chattels here, we 
have settled the only thing to be done is, for you 
to come and take shelter under my roof, where you'll 
be downright welcome too; and as for your work. 
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there's my litde back room with a door into the 
yard, where the boots and shoes can be brought, 
and that shall be altogether at your service; and 
you must not think me bold for saying, should work 
not come in, why, with me, the little bit of rent need 
not be thought of." 

After Mrs. Robbins had made this long speech there 
was a pause, she had no more to say, and waited for the 
cobbler's reply, and he, poor old man, felt too much 
overcome at first to speak. At length, however, know- 
ing that he must say something, with tears glistening 
in his eyes, he replied, ^' Mrs. Robbins, as I have 
often remarked before, I wonder what makes you so 
good ; why should you make such a proposal to me ? 
I don't know and never shall, but this much I can 
tell, that I don^t deserve it at your hands, and that I 
cannot thank you enough, but ^^ 

'^But what, Mr. Bragg? you must not have any 
' buts,' the thing is settled.'^ 

"It cannot be, my good, kind soul ; I cannot leave 
this room ; it's a poor home, but it^s one I have lived 
in many a year. I had my missus with me here first; 
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I had my boy here till he took him a wife ; and then 
it was to bring her, my little one, to this home, I 
took her from her dead mother's arms. I could not 
leave it, Mrs. Robbins ; where her head lay must mine 
lie, and where she was so bright and happy I must 
stay ; for here I shall feel she is still about me, when 
I look at the things as they stand where she placed them, 
and I shall only have to shut my eyes to feel she is 
still near. No, Mrs. Robbins, thanks, many thanks, all 
the same, but I cannot go, I cannot leave this room." 

Mrs. Robbins did not at once give up the attempt 
to persuade him to alter his purpose; she said all she 
could in favour of the plan in answer to his reasons 
against it ; but finding him unchangeable she thought 
perhaps she had been too hasty, and that she had 
better drop the subject for a few days till his very 
desolateness itself should drive him to take the refuge 
she offered. 

Hours and days, however, did not change his 
purpose. Each time when she looked in to help him, 
which she did constantly, the old cobbler gave the 
same answer if the topic were named. 
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His resolution vexed her greatly, for she found him 
so sad, so sorrowful, whenever she came in ; usually he 
sat in the corner where he had been accustomed to sit 
after his day^s work was done, with hands clasped and 
eyes fixed on Lilly^s empty chair, looking as if he had 
been there for hours, and showing but too plainly by 
the expression of his countenance what had been his 
thoughts, and how mournful they were. It made her 
very sad, too, for she plainly perceived he took no 
trouble about himself, and that if she did not see that 
he had food prepared, he would seek none for himself; 
evidently, he cared but for one thing, and that - one 
thing he had lost. 

Even his trade seemed abandoned, at least so Mrs. 
Robbins thought, for she heard him say one day when 
a little ragged urchin brought his father's boots to be 
soled, ''You must go elsewhere, there's no more 
cobblering to be done here, my working days are past /' 
and she felt still more convinced of the fact when the 
boy (who was accustomed to bring work there) 
stood hesitating, and still held the shoes out towards 
the cobbler, was sunmaarily dismissed by the words. 
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''Be off with you, there's no more mending done here, 
I tell you j^' and then when she ventured to say, "You 
don't, surely, mean what you have said, Mr. Bragg,^' 
his determined look told her as plainly as words, 
" I do mean it.** 

With a sigh the good woman turned away, won- 
dering to herself what the poor old soul would do to 
live, if he did give up the trade he loved so well ; but 
she consoled herself by thinking it was early days, 
and he would change again; though at the 
same time she felt doubtful, for there, in the corner 
where he had placed them the day he finished 
repairing the boots and shoes, the money for 
which was to pay for Lilly's funeral, lay his tools, 
huddled together by the side of the leather apron, 
where he had thrown it directly that sad task was 
done. 

Day after day, when Mrs. Robbins came in, she 
looked towards the tools, but day after day she was 
disappointed; they remained untouched and forgotten, 
whilst their master evidently became more and more 
listless, more and more infirm, till at last she felt 
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a change must be forced upon him^ or he too would 
surely die. 

Mrs. Fergusson and Mrs. Graham were pressed 
into the service. The three consulted together, then 
determined to take the old man unawares one 
evening. Mrs. Robbins had left him but an hour 
before, so that he did not look for other visitors 
that night ; consequently he started perceptibly when 
they opened the door, but not more so than the Rector's 
wife and her two companions did when they saw how 
he was engaged. 

Before him, on the little round table, lay open 
his son's Bible; one hand resting on its pages, the 
other holding the leaflet placed there the day of Lilly's 
death. 

Noticing his confusion, and wishing to help him 
hide it, Mrs. Fergusson kindly said, " We have dis- 
turbed you, I fear, my friend.'' 

"No, no, you have not, ma'am," returned the 

cobbler hastily, in somewhat of his old abrupt manner ; 

" reading's not in my line." 

" But you can read, I suppose, Mr. Bragg ? " 

11 
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" No, ma'am, no, not a word, and I never wanted 
to before ; but somehow lately since my little one said, 
' Read father's Bible, grandfather,* the words have 
sounded in my ears till I have wished a hundred times 
I had been learned to read in my young days ; it*s too 
late now ! '* 

The old man sighed deeply as he said this, and tears 
stood in his eyes. 

For a moment Mrs. Fergusson looked at him piti- 
fully, thinking to herself how wrong, how sad to put off 
till the morrow what ought to be done on the day, lest 
God should say, ^^Thou fool, this night thy soul shall 
be required of thee/' and then there would be no time 
to do what had been left undone, no opportunity left to 
redeem the past. With deep sorrow she looked on that 
aged man sitting before her, whose sand of time was so 
nearly run, repeating in her mind the words, "So is he 
that layeth up treasure for himself and is not rich 
towards God." * 

After a short pause, during which the thoughts of 
all present were plainly engrossed by the one subject 

* Luke xii. 21. 
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the Rector's wife again addressed the cobbler, saying, 
" Were you trying what you could decipher — ^that is, 
make out — in those holy pages when we came in, Mr. 
Bragg? '* 

''No, ma^am, no,'' heagain replied; " I was merely 
looking at the place where our hands, Lilly's and mine, 
rested on that night : that's the place, where I made 
that mark. I should know the words if I heard them 
again ; she read them to me." 

Mrs. Fergusson looked over the old man's shoulder 
on to the open page, and read the verse to which his 
finger pointed. 

" I have blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy trans- 
gressions, and, as a cloud, thy sins : return unto Me ; 
for I have redeemed thee." * 

'' That's it, that's all ! " exclaimed the cobbler. 
'' Them's the very words my little one read, and she 
said they were meant for me; but I can't take them in 
that light, and if I could it would be no use now. It's 
too late, too late ! " 

The cobbler heaved another deep sigh as he spoke, 

* Isaiah xliv. 32. 
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and brushed away a tear with his coat sleeve^ whilst 
Mrs. Fergusson replied, 

" It's never too late while there is life, Mr. Bragg. 
The ears of our blessed Redeemer are always open to the 
prayers of his people, and you know He, who is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, saved the thief on 
the cross, who had only time to cry, ' Lord, remember 
me when Thou comest into thy kingdom ;' that simple 
prayer of faith saved the guilty soul, and the blessed 
Lord, his Saviour, and our Saviour, answered him from 
the cross on which He too hung, ' This day shalt thou 
be with Me in Paradise.' Oh, believe me, my friend, 
though it is dangerous and sad to delay to so late an 
hour, still it is not too late to cry for mercy. ' The 
Lord's hand is not shortened that it cannot save, 
neither his ear heavy that it cannot hear.' '' * 

^' But " interrupted the cobbler. 

"But what, my old friend? Do not hesitate to 
confess what you feel to us,'' kindly said the Rector's 
wife, when the old man abruptly stopped. 

'^ But the poor like me are different," he then said. 

* Isaiah liz. i. 
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'^ I have always thought those who have got their daily 
bread to earn are not the same as rich folks. They 
have got time to serve the Lord properly ; we have not, 
or when we have, we are too tired. I have always 
thought God did not expect much from us, that it 
was not called for, and that He looks most for the 
rich to serve Him." 

" Oh, what a sad mistake, my dear friend ! '^ replied 
Mrs. Fergusson. '^ Your argument is just the wrong 
way. Our Saviour says it is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God; and what says Bishop 
Heber in his beautiful hymn, which begins, ^ Brightest 
and best of the sons of the morning * ? The last 
verses are : — 

' Say, shall we yield Him, in costly devotion, 

Odours of Edom, and offerings divine, 
Gems of the momitain, and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine ? 

' Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 

Vainly with gifts would his favour secure. 
Richo: by far is the heart's adoration, 
Dearer to God are iho payers of the poor,' 
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^' There, Mr. Bragg/' continued Mrs. Fergusson, 
" you see what one good man thought about the poor 
serving God, and he is not alone in thinking so. 
We all know that the poor are very dear in God's 
sight." 

^^ Do you think so, ma'am ? " 

" I have no doubt about it, my friend," replied the 
Rector's wife. 

" Will you say them last words again, ma'am ? I 
like them." 

Gladly she complied with the old man's request, 
only too happy to see the interest he seemed at last to 
be taking in the things that concerned his soul. With 
marked emphasis she repeated the lines. 

'' I'll try and remember those words. I'll say them 
over to myself when you are gone. I like them," 
ejaculated the old cobbler, more to himself than to his 
companions. 

"Yes, do, friend, and if you cannot remember 
them, when I come next I'll say them over as many 
times as you like, till you know them. But now," 
continued Mrs. Fergusson, feeling he had enough 
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to think of, " I must speak of something else to 
you/' 

The cobbler, surprised, looked up into her face. 

'' We are all sure it is not good for you to live here 
alone. The solitude is preying upon your health, and 
as there is but one remedy, your kind friend here not 
being able to come to you, you must let us persuade 
you to go to her, to accept the home she has so gene- 
rously offered." 

'' It can't be, ma'am, it can't be," quickly returned 
the old man. "I cannot leave the place where my 
little one was, the only home she ever had. I feel as 
if she was still about me here ; I could not in another 
place." 

''That is very likely just now, my dear old friend, 
but in time you will get reconciled to the change, and 
you will be able to think of her in a far better home, 
where she shines as a bright jewel in Christ's crown. 
Do let us persuade ypu ; promise me before I go." 

" I can't, ma'am j I really can't," 

'' Well, promise to think about it. Don't say you 
will not oblige us." 
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'' Well then, ma'am, PU think about it, FU promise 
that. Give me till Monday afternoon, it's Saturday 
now, so that's not long; I'll think it over between 
this and then/' To himself the old man murmured, 
as he ceased speaking aloud, " But it's no use, I know ; 
I can't leave my little one's home." 

" Thank you for promising so much, Mr. Bragg," 
then said Mrs. Fergusson. ^' And now we must say 
good evening. Good-bye until Monday, when Mrs. 
Robbins will look in for your answer." 

Having shaken hands with the cobbler, his three 
visitors left him, each praying, as they passed through 
the door, that God would bless and comfort that worn- 
out, aged traveller. 

The two days soon slipped by. Mrs. Robbins 
called twice on the Sunday — in the morning and again 
in the afternoon — but did not touch upon the subject. 
Her next visit she deferred till the appointed time, when 
she once more tapped at the door, ©n which the shutter 
was up. As there was no answering '' Come in," she 
entered, and sat down to await the cobbler's return. 

After the lapse of half an hour or more she said. 
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half aloud, ''We merely named this afternoon; we 
ought to have fixed a stated time. I should not be 
surprised if he is gone off to me; I dare say he has 
made up his mind to come, poor old soul, and had not 
patience to wait for me. PU soon catch him if I am 
right/' 

As quick as thought Mrs. Robbins hastened home, 
but there was no sign of the cobbler there, and her 
neighbour was out, and she could not learn if he 
had called. There was nothing then to be done but to 
return to his home and there wait, if he should be still 
absent. 

He was absent, and she seated herself; but she had 
not to wait long. An unusual noise outside the door 
caused her to jump up and open it. With an excla- 
mation of astonishment and dismay she started back, 
for before her was a picture, a sad companion-picture, 
to those other two so deeply printed on her heart. 

Borne on the shoulders of several strong men was 
all that remained of the old cobbler ! 

Too grieved, too shocked to speak, she stood back 
to make way, pointing to the bed on which such a 
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short time before bad lain the cold, stiff form of all 
that old man had so loved. Now as cold, as stiff 
himself, he was to lay on the same pillow, on the same 
bed where his little one, his treasure, had breathed her 
last. 

It was a sad story, but one soon told. 

One of the bearers of the body knew, and quickly 
related all to his anxious listener. 

'^The old man had been found dead, the evening 
before, by the cathedral, close against its walls. One 
person had spoken to him, and had come forward at 
the inquest to give his evidence. It was this : ' Seeing 
a very old man, as I thought, leaning against the wall, 
I ^ went up to him to say a word before going in to 
service. He had a slip of paper in his hand, and seemed 
to be leaning heavily on his stick. He dropped the 
paper when I got up to him, and I picked it up. 
'That's strange,' says I, as I looked at it; 'on this 
very spot, I read that very paper to a little maid, some 
few months ago.' The old man looked up sharply, 
and said : ' Did you ! What was she like ? * ' She was 
a comely-looking little maid,' says I, ' and had golden 
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hair. She asked me to read the paper, which, she said, 
a lady had just given her, and when I read it to her, 
she said it was beautiful, and she told me she had come 
there to put her head against the wall, to listen to the 
organ, for then, when she shut her eyes, she felt it was 
God's voice speaking to her, and that was the next best 
thing to going in, which she had promised her grand- 
father not to do/ Whilst I was saying this, the old 
man was fumbling inside the breast of his flannel shirt, 
presently he drew forth something, and holding out in 
his shaking hand a golden lock of hair, he asked eagerly : 
'Was that the colour of the little one's hair?' ^The 
same,' I answered; then, with trembling voice, he 
said : ^ I'm that grandfather. I'm that wicked man. 
I'm that grandfather, sir, who kept that little one, by 
force^ on the outside of these walls, whilst she did all 
she could to draw me inside, to hear God's word. I 
did my best to keep that little one outside the gates of 
heaven, whilst she did her best to open them for me, 
and to lead me in.' ' Where is the little maid, now ?' 
I asked, interrupting the old man. ' She's gone from 
me,' he moaned, 'my little one is dead.' 'Then she 
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really hears God's voice, now/ says I, ^ and sees Him 
as He is ; she is better off, far better ofF, my friend, 
than when here below/ ' But I am left alone, all alone, 
the old man murmured, with a sigh, looking, with tears 
in his eyes, on the curl that I still held in my hand. 
'True, my friend,* I replied, wishing to soothe him, 
'you are left without your little maid, but not all 
alone — God is with you. He is everywhere, as these 
verses tell you/ ' Ay, ay,' replied the old man, with 
another long drawn sigh ; ' I know it. There was a 
time when I did not care to hear of these things, but I 
know it now ; she taught me. She told me, on her 
deathbed, she used to put her head against these walls 
to listen to God's voice, and that when she stood here, 
she always felt He was near her, and heard her, when 
she prayed ; and on this spot, I know she has prayed 
for me ; so, now, I have come to tell God I am sorry for 
trying to keep her from serving Him, and I have come 
to try and feel if I can hear his voice, as she did, and to 
pray, " Lord have mercy on me, a miserable sinner." ' 
' Come in with me, and join in prayer with his people/ 
I then said. ' Not now, friend,' he replied, ' I'll pray. 
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to-day, where my little one stood; maybe, another 
time, ril go in/ Then, as the cathedral bells were 
stopping, I handed him back the paper, and gave him 
the curl, both of which, I remarked, he still held in his 
hand, when I passed through the open doors/ That's 
what this man said. There was only one other who 
noticed him, and that was myself. I was passing by, 
when, somehow, his position attracted my attention, so I 
stood still a minute to look. I was just turning away, 
when his head, which before had been leaning against 
the wall, bentf forward suddenly, and he fell heavily to 
the ground. I ran towards him to help him up, but 
my help was of no avail, he never breathed after I 
reached him.'' 

" In that moment his spirit had fled ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Robbins. "Is it possible, in so short a time? 
and I saw him here, alive and comparatively well, at 
four o'clock. Poor old man ! now he, too, is gone. 
He now knows that there is a God everywhere." 

'^ Yes, ma'am, he could now say what is put in this 
paper, which the coroner said I was to give up to his 
friends, with this lock of hair. I picked them up at his 
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side — ^here they are, ma'am — ^look what it says on the 



paper — 



' Look where you will, from the sky to the sod, 
Where can you gaze, that you see not a God ?' 



"Very true/' returned Mrs. Robbins, taking the 
paper and hair. " That's the paper we found between 
their hands, when they were clasped in Hfe and death, 
if I may so speak. I expect he always carried it about 
with him, and the curl, too ; though how he got thaty is 
a mystery ; he must have cut it off when I was out of 
the way.'' * 

"You must have known the old man well," re- 
marked her companion, the only man of the party, who 
had brought in the body, that now remained. 

" No one better," replied Mrs. Robbins, whilst tears 
fast trickled down her cheeks ! " I thought, to-day, to 
take him to my home to pass his last days with me.". 

" He's gone to a better, ma'am," returned the man, 
kindly. " I hope he was prepared, it's an awful thing 
when the Lord takes us away so sudden." 

"Awful, indeed!" replied Mrs. Robbins; then, 
inwardly, she murmured, '^ I believe he was preparing 
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— that dear child had taught him how — ^but we must 
leave him to the uncovenanted mercies of God. He can 
savCj as our dear Rector's wife said, at the last moment, 
though it is a fearful thing to put off one's repentance to 
a more convenient season ; that's the way Satan misleads 
us, and draws us on to our eternal ruin/' 

The man was about to leave, when she suddenly 
asked : " Didn't you say, sir, there was an inquest held 
on the body?" 

^^ Surely, there was," he returned, ^^ I had forgot to 
tell you about that; he was taken to the Black Swan 
Inn, and, as the landlady wanted the body removed as 
soon as .possible, because she expected her house to be 
filled with the militia that's coming in to-day, the 
coroner put it on as early as possible this morning." 
" What did they say, sir ?" inquired Mrs. Robbins. 
" There was not much to be said, as there was only 
that one party who had spoken to him, alive, and only 
me, who had seen him fall. They made short business 
of it, and quickly summed up, giving their verdict, that 
he had died by the visitation of CJod, as they put it ; of 
old age, or natural decay of nature." 
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Mrs. Robbins knew better than this j her verdict, 
which was, perhaps, the tnier one of the two, w^as, 
" Died of a broken heart \" 

After letting the man out, this Christian, in deed as 
well as in word^ this true and faithful friend, tunied to 
look on the face of Old Bamaby, and, as she looked and 
thought of the little form that had lain there so lately, 
his "little one," his ^^ bright eyes," his '' sunbeam," 
as he was wont to call her, the treasure that God in 
his wisdom had thought right to take from him, the 
well-known words of the text rose to her lips, ^' Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through 
and steal : but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal : for where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also/'* 

* Matt. vi. 19, 20, 21. 
THE END. 
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